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Built to take a licking, this double-powered PRATER 

Grinder delivers continuous smooth operation 

under the most difficult conditions. Handles all 

roughages, including hay, shucking ear corn, small 

grains and tough feeds without choke downs. 

Separately driven blower is not affected by shock 

loads; other stand-out advantages include 

no-stop screen change in seconds, battleship 
construction and extra large hopper. 
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containing complete description 
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Honegger dealers are proving that new Hon- 
egger Extra Production Laying Feeds can help 
you: 


@ Attract new customers by having this rev- 
olutionary, new program. 


@ Protect your present business by offering 
this development yourself. 


@ Keep your customers happy by promoting 
year ‘round extra production. 


@ Minimize your flock problems by handling 
stress and disease situations. 


Extra Production Laying Feeds are certain to 
be the future’s popular flock feeding method. 
Why not get in on the ground floor now? Get 
full details about the Honegger dealer fran- 
chise. Write, phone or wire: 


HONEGGERS' & CO., INC., FAIRBURY, ILL. 
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ON THE COVER: Healthy animals, including pets, and happy humans 
just naturally go together. This young tractor driver and his dog were 
photographed by Henry Rademaker. 
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$85,000! That’s the annual dollar savings one user 
of Multiwall bags will enjoy — 
as a result of a recent Union | 


packaging survey. 


The survey, made by Union 2 
Packaging Specialist “Whitey” 


Campbell, showed that: (1) 


$57,000 a year could be saved . 
simply by switching the com- 

bags to 2-ply’s. 
(2) reinforced sewing construction on 100-lb. 


pany’s 3-ply domestic baler 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 


planning y=) 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


DESIGN 

@ EQUIPMENT 

© CONSTRUCTION 

© SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
© PLANT SURVEY 


shows 
packer how 
to pocket 
$85,000 


% | MULTIWALL PLAN 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
““WHITEY’’ CAMPBELL 


packages would save 20# basis weight per bag .. . 


and additional thousands of dol- 
lars in costs depending on the 
number of bags used. 


These were the major recom- 


_ mendations made and put into 


effect through Union’s 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan. Tota! 
savings are expected to amount 


to more ame $35, 000 when all improvements are 
completed. How much could this plan save you? 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


| UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
camp 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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What Medicaments Have Meant 
More Efficient Production 


By DR. C. KENNETH WHITEHAIR, Michigan State University (The Feed Bag Exclusive) 


During the past decade there 
has been a marked improvement 
in the efficiency of production of 
meat, milk, and eggs. Much of 
this improved efficiency has been | 
achieved by the increased recog | 
nition given to the importance of | 
health in the economy of livestock 
and poultry production. Many 
factors have contributed to this 
progress in improving the health 
of herds and flocks. 

Included are: the addition of 
specific medicaments such as anti- . 
biotics, coccidiostats, and other 
antimicrobial and therapeutic 
agents to feeds; the development 
of new and more effective vac 
cines and better anthelmintics; the 
recognition of specific disease enti- 
ties; progress on improving health 
by eradication and quarantine 
measures; discoveries on the im- 
portance of nutrition in maintain- 
ing health. The reports on prog- 
ress in animal health are so vol- 
uminous that only those of perti- 
nent interest to the feed industry 
can be summarized at this time. 
Additional papers on specific as- 
pects of recent progress in animal 
_and poultry health follow. 


Antibiotic Use Emphasizes 
Importance of Health 

Probably no other single factor 
in the past decade has done more 
to improve livestock and poultry 
production and to emphasize the 
‘mportance of health than the 
untibiotics. They have found ap- 
olication in the treatment and 
control of numerous animal and 
ooultry diseases. Most antibiotics 
can be administered in many ways 
such as by inclusion in feeds. Of 
-pecial interest to the feed indus- 


of 


DR. WHITEHAIR POINTS THE WAY TO SPECIAL ANIMAL HEALTH FEATURES 


(Photo for The Feed Bag by Michigan State University) 
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try in recent years has been the voluminous amount of data 
indicating that the addition of small amounts of specific 
antibiotics to rations has improved the growth rate of the 
young growing animal of most species 10 to 20 per cent. 
The improved growth rate is usually accompanied by a five 
to 10 per cent improvement in feed efficiency and a general 
overall improvement in health. The improved growth rate 
and feed efficiency is even more marked in animals and birds 
suffering from obvious clinical infections. 

The antbiotics were the first drugs to be used extensively 
in feeds. The successful use of antibiotics in feeds points 
out the wide implications and interrelations of nutrition 
and health. These might be summarized: 

1) Subclinical infections adversely affect appetite, 

growth, and feed conversion. 

2) Specific antibiotics and other drugs are effective in 
improving the health of livestock and poultry, es 
pecially those with infections. 

3) Feeds are a safe and effective vehicle for certain drugs. 

4) Infections have an important influence on nutritional 
requirements. 

5) Nutrition has a marked influence on some diseases. 

In addition to the “positive” or increased net returns due 
to the use of antibiotics in improving livestock health, there 
should also be included the economic value due to the reduc- 
tion of livestock disease spread and actual death losses. 
Numerous experiments have demonstrated that when one 
group of animals is fed antibiotics over a period of time there 
is also improved health of the control animals (those not fed 
the antibiotics). The “over-all” economic advantages from 
using antibiotics in livestock and poultry production prob- 
ably exceed one-half billion dollars annually. 


Other Drugs More Specific 

Closely following the widespread use of the antibiotics in 
improving livestock health has been the use of still other 
antibacterial drugs that in general have been indicated for 
more specific diseases. The derivatives of phenylarsonic 
acid have been found to have growth stimulating effects 
similar to the antibiotics and are useful in treating certain 
specific infections, especially coccidial and histomonad in- 
fections in poultry and enteric infections in swine. The 
nitrofuran compounds have been found to be especially ef- 
fective in the control and treatment of certain enteric infec 
tions in poultry and swine. A recently developed compound 
shows considerable promise as an effective systemic insecti- 
cide — especially against cattle grubs. 

New and more potent steroid hormones have found appli- 
cation in improving animal health. They are widely used in 
the treatment of specific diseases, such as ketosis in dairy 
cattle and various inflammatory conditions and infections. 
Considerable interest has recently been manifested in the 
tranquilizing drugs. They have found some application in 
calming nervous, irritable animals and may actually have a 
growth-promoting effect in some instances. There has been 
a renewed interest in the thyroid compounds, especially as 
related to their effect on milk production. The application 
of these compounds to increasing milk production in sows 


(This feature continues on page 11) 


New Disease Volume 
A Timely Offering 


By THEODORE P. THERY 
Diseases and parasites of poultry 
each year cost the poultry industry an 
estimated 250 million dollars! 


* * * 

Feed men who are well informed on 
animal health can carry a large share 
in helping to reduce this large mortali- 
ty record. In 1935, a book designed to 
point the way towards reducing mor- 
tality among poultry flocks was pub- 
lished. 

A brand-new fifth edition of “Dis- 
eases and Parasites of Poultry” is 
fresh off the presses. The 1958 version 
appears at a most appropriate time, 
with animal health month being cele- 
brated in April. 

A brief review of this excellent text 
may help feed men introspect and 
weigh their personal knowledge of 
animal health. 

Authors of “Diseases and Parasites 
of Poultry” are the late Dr. Edgar H. 
Barger, who was with the Illinois de- 
partment of agriculture; Dr. Leslie E. 
Card of the University of Illinois; and 
Dr. B. S. Pomeroy of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Copies of the new 410-page volume 
may be obtained at $5 each from Lea 
&? Febiger, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 6. 

In their preface, the authors state, 
“We have earnestly endeavored to 
present material which is scientifically 
accurate, and yet not so technical as 
to be difficult to understand and put 
into practice. Important advances in 
poultry disease research have made 
succeeding editions necessary.” 

The authors believe that the health 
and efficiency of a flock depend upon 
inherited vigor, adequate nutrition, 
and physical and sanitary protection, 
as well as on the control of transmissi- 
ble diseases. 

In the latter, specified directions for 
the use of vaccines, bacteriostatic and 
coccidiostatic agents, and other drugs 
are given where practical. The authors 
state clearly when no method of pre- 
vention or control is known. 

“We have tried to convey to the 
reader,” the authors write, “our con- 
ception of what these beliefs involve 
by emphasizing their relation to the 
problem of prevention and control as 
it is discussed in connection with speci- 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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You need the new SOUTHLAND PACKER! 


IT’S VERSATILE! This one compact unit handles the entire range of 
feed products (except those of high molasses content). 


IT’S SIMPLE! Just one scale system, not two or three—fewer moving 
parts and wear points. 

QUICK CHANGE-OVER! A single, simple adjustment changes 
from 25-lb. to 50-lb. to 100-Ib. bags .. . in merely a matter of minutes. 
HIGH PRODUCTION! Up to twenty 25-lb. or 50-Ib. bags per 
minute, or twelve or more 100-lb. bags, with accurate weight. 
DURABLE, RUGGED! Heavier, more rigid construction—generous 
use of stainless steel and non-corroding nylon bushings. 


The SOUTHLAND costs less, saves more . . . less spillage and 
dusting; minimum headroom and floor space; simple installation and 
maintenance. Enthusiastic users say it’s ‘“‘tops’’ in dependability. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
525 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 


Please send me free complete information on the new SOUTHLAND PACKER. 


Individual 


Street. 


City, Zone, State 
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Complete line of ... 


QUALITY FEED MILL EQUIPMENT 


PL U S installation engineering and layout assistance 


The problems involved in setting up a feed mill would 
be extremely difficult without expert assistance. 
Choice of conveying, grinding and mixing equipment 
alone would be tough, even without the additional 
questions of layout and actual installation. 

Jacobson Sales Engineers are in a position to offer 
you more than quality feed mill equipment. They 
can call on the engineering experience gained in more 
than 45 years of service, to give you very specific 
suggestions on how to meet your layout and instal- 


lation problems. Your various pieces will be matched 
MASTER Hammermill 


® 65-140 HP Instant as to size and capacity, and will be arranged for most 
efficient flow of material through the plant. Contact 
your Jacobson Sales Engineer on what this Jacobson 
“Profit Package’ can mean to you. 


Remote Screen Change 


AJACS-O-MATIC 
Hammernmill 
50 to 140 HP Instant 

Remote Screen Change 


UNIVERSAL Hammermill 40-200HP 
30 Second Screen Change 


AJACSHammernill 
20-200 HP Quick 
Screen change 


Separate Motor 
Driven Fans 


Reciprocating (Shaker) 
Feeders 


There is a hammermill for 
every grinding job, in the com- 
plete Jacobson line. You can 
be sure that there is a machine 
of the proper capacity, with 
the proper feeding and collect- 
ing equipment for any type of 
material. For information, con- 
tact your Jacobson Sales En- —_ Jacobson 
gineer, or write direct. ~ Vertical Mixers 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


48 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE. S. E. DEPT. A | MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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and thereby reducing baby pig losses is of special interest. 

Conflicting data are available as to the value of these 
products in normally lactating sows. However, veterinarians 
have found them of considerable value in stimulating milk 
production of sows that are either lactating poorly or not 
at all. A new injectable form of iron compound, developed 
and tested extensively by the British, has been found to be 
markably effective in the treatment and control of anemia 
in young animals, especially the pig, whether it be a primary 
anemia due to the lack of iron or secondary anemia precipi- 
tated by an infective process or malnutrition. In addition 
to the wide variety of new drugs available in recent years to 
improve animal health, numerous drugs of older origin have 
found new application in new disease entities. 


Coccidiostats Reduce Broiler Losses 

The use of coccidiostats in feed has made possible a degree 
of coccidiosis control, not heretofore obtainable by any other 
method. It has been estimated that coccidiosis in poultry, 
if uncontrolled, would cost the poultry industry over 100 
million dollars annually. The use of coccidiostats has reduced 
these losses to as little as one-fifth to one-tenth the previous 
level. Investigations of the use of drugs in feeds to control 
coccidiosis were started in the late thirties. The success of 
early experiments using some of the sulfonamides led to 
extensive studies on this subject which resulted in the devel- 
opment and availability today of several effective coccidi- 
ostats, each having its advantages and limitations. Newer 
and more effective ones likely will become available in the 
future. The losses due to histomoniasis or blackhead in tur- 
keys have likewise been reduced by the inclusion of specific 
medicaments in the water or feed. 


Better Anthelmintics 

It has been long recognized that parasitized animals and 
birds are a poor risk if maximum health and feed efficiency 
are desired. Phenothiazine is probably the main anthelmintic 
having activity against a large variety of gastrointestinal 
parasites in several host species. The piperazine compounds, 
first developed and tested by the British, have likewise been 
found to be effective in reducing economic losses due to 
parasites in several species. Recently an effective treatment 
for lungworms in cattle and sheep has been reported. Still 
other drugs, especially the cadmium compounds and sodium 
fluoride, have more specific and limited application to para- 
site problems. 

While some progress has been accomplished toward the 
development of effective and safe anthelmintics, it is esti- 
mated that there still is no effective treatment for more than 
90 of the 145 parasitisms in farm livestock. 


More Effective, New Vaccines Available 

Much has been accomplished in recent years in the devel- 
opment of more effective and even new vaccines to prevent 
and control livestock losses. The poultry industry depends 
heavily on the use of vaccines against Newcastle disease and 
infectious bronchitis. Mass vaccination of large flocks is 
widely practiced — using aerosols, dusts, and drinking water 
as a vehicle for the vaccine. Very satisfactory results have 
been reported for a new avirulent erysipleas vaccine in con 
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(Continued from page 8) 


fic diseases and parasites.” 
Supplementing the well-written text 

are ample illustrations. More than 800 

literature references are cited. 


The poultryman must know three 
things in order to reduce or prevent 
mortality losses, the writers state. 
Members of the feed industry are one 
of the sources of this knowledge: 

1) How to avoid disease outbreaks 
by proper methods of management. 

“2) How to recognize outbreaks 
when they occur. 

3) How to obtain a correct diag- 
nosis and specific directions for con- 
trol.” 

Diseases are discussed by cause, oc- 
currence, symptoms, postmortem ap- 
pearance, diagnosis, dissemination, 
mortality, effects, treatment, and con- 
trol. 

The bacterial diseases covered in- 
clude pullorum disease, tuberculosis, 
cholera, typhoid, chronic respiratory 
disease complex, infectious sinusitis, 
salmonella (paratyphoid) infections, 
Arizona (paracolon) infections, infec- 
tious coryza, erysipelas infection, bot- 
ulism, brucella abortus infection, sta- 
phylococcic infections, streptococcic 
infections, and ulcerative enteritis. 

Virus diseases described include 
fowl pox, infectious laryngotracheitis, 
avian leukosis complex, Newcastle dis- 
ease, fowl plague, infectious bronchi- 
tis, ornithosis and psittacosis, avian en- 
cephalomyelitis, infection synovitis, 
and equine encephalomyelitis. 

The protozoan diseases covered in- 
clude coccidiosis, blackhead, hexami- 
tiasis, trichomoniasis, leucocytozoon 
infection, spirochetosis, sarcosporidio- 
sis, and malarial infections. 

Under nutritional disorders, the au- 
thors discuss deficiency diseases and 
other nutritional disturbances such as 
gout, perosis, anemia, and goiter. The 
internal parasites described include 
large intestinal roundworms, cecal 
worms, capillaria worms, gizzard 
worms, stomach worms, eyeworms, 
gapeworms, tapeworms, and flukes. 

Lice, mites, ticks and fleas, and oth- 
er ectoparasites are covered under ex- 
ternal parasites. 

Written in an easy-to-understand 
manner, “Diseases and Parasites of 
Poultry” certainly would be a valuable 
addition to any feed man’s library. 
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trolling erysipelas, a serious enzootic disease on many swine 
farms. Clinical observations indicate that a new bacterin is 
of appreciable value in leptospirosis of cows and sows. A 
new vaccine has been reported as of value in preventing in- 
fectious bovine rhinotracheitis of feed-lot cattle. The modi- 
fied live virus hog cholera vaccines, after rather extensive 
testing under field conditions, are known to be safe and ef- 
fective in preventing hog cholera in swine. These latter 
vaccines may even be a big help in eventually eradicating 
this disease in the United States. 


Specific Disease Entities Have Been Established 

Maintaining healthy livestock and poultry depends pri- 
marily on the results of carefully planned and meticulously 
conducted research on the cause and nature of disease. Much 
new information is known about many diseases. In many 
instances disturbances which were believed due to one cause 
are now known to have several causes. Sterility and abortion 
in cattle for many years attributed mainly to Brucella infec- 
tion is now known to be caused by at least six or seven dif- 
ferent organisms — each entirely different from the other 
and each requiring specific treatment or control measures. 
Several specific causes have been established for the respira- 
tory diseases in poultry, baby pig losses, mucosal disease com 
plex in cattle, and mastitis in dairy cattle. Determining the 
exact cause of a disease often requires difficult and exacting 
diagnostic procedures; however, it is the only basis for sound 
corrective and control measures. 


Quarantine, Eradication Maintain 
Healthy Herds and Flocks 
Interest in maintaining herds and flocks free of disease is 
probably never fully appreciated until one realizes the heavy 


losses certain diseases cost. By strict isolation and quarantine _ 


measures many diseases have either been kept away from the 
nation or held in check in isolated areas. Foot-and-mouth 
disease of cattle, although close to our boundaries on two 
occasions, has been kept out of the United States since 1932. 
Bovine brucellosis is being controlled and eradicated at a 
remarkable rate. It is predicted that large sections of our 
country will be free of this disease by 1960. This is not only 
of extreme interest to cattle producers but is also of great 
public health significance. Quarantine and isolation meas- 
ures have kept losses due to such disease as anthrax, scrapie 


in sheep and goats, and vesicular exanthema of swine to a 
minimum. 


Improved Nutrition Contributes to Health 

New information indicates that proper feeding has defi- 
nite implications in the maintenance of healthy animals and 
in the treatment of many disturbances. Proteins and vitamins 
have been found to play an important part in the production 
of immune substances against specific infections. 

Considerable new information is available on how the 
interrelationship of specific nutrients may affect animal 
health. For example, research in recent years has demon- 
strated that parakeratosis, an enzootic disease in some swine 
herds, is related to a deficiency of zinc which is caused at 
least in part by high calcium rations. 


(This feature concludes on page 98) 


Nitrofurans Meeting 
Set for March 27-28 
On Athens Campus 


Host for the second symposium on nitro- 
furans in agriculture will be the University 
of Georgia. The event will be held March 
27-28 on the Athens campus in the Georgia 
center for continuing education. 

The first symposium on nitrofurans was 
held in the fall of 1956 at Michigan State 
University. Results of new research with 
nitrofurans will be presented by nationally- 
recognized scientists at the Georgia meeting. 

The program has been arranged by the 
university college of agriculture and school 
of veterinary medicine in cooperation with 
Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, which 
makes nitrofuran animal health products. 

Dr. C. C. Murray of the university is 
general chairman of the symposium. His 
aides are Dr. R. S. Wheeler and Dr. A. L. 
Kleckner, both of the University of 
Georgia. 

The program calls for reports on research 
with nitrofuran drugs for egg production, 
omphalitis and early chick mortality, in- 
fectious synovitis and hepatitis in chickens, 
chronic respiratory disease, and turkey, 
sheep, and swine ailments. 

Nitrofuran subjects of a general nature 
will be handled by Drs. H. D. B. Roberts 
of Norwich, N. Y., and R. W. Wolfgang 
and Paul D. Harwood of Ashland. 

The role of nitrofurans concerning chick- 
ens will be explained by these college and 
university authorities: Drs. E. L. Stephen- 
son, Arkansas; C. W. Carlson, South Da- 
kota; D. C. Shelton, West Virginia; W. R. 
Dunlop, New Hampshire; J. P. Newman, 
Michigan State; Martin Sevoian, Massachu- 
setts; and W. M. Reid, Georgia. 

Grover D. Cloyd, Ashland; L. C. Scott, 
Botkins, Ohio; Charles Pope, Michigan; 
and Dr. S. A. Edgar, Alabama, also will 
have topics relating to chickens. 

Turkey research will be discussed by Drs. 
J. E. Briggs of Ashland; M. L. Miner, Utah 
State University; Dr. M. S. Cover, Univer- 
sity of Delaware; and Dr. Jack T. Tumlin, 
University of Minnesota. 

K. W. Hagen of the Fontana (Calif.) 
rabbit experiment station of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will cover nitrofurans 
for rabbits. 

Large animals and nitrofurans will be 
discussed by Drs. C. E. Barnhart, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; J. E. Guthrie, Ashland; 
D. R. Knauff, Ashland; L. E. Hanson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; R. F. Shumard, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; Harold 
Wright, University of Missouri; and Joha 
Davis, Purdue University. 

Functioning as chairmen of the various 
sessions will be Drs. H. C. Zindel of Michi- 
gan State University, H. R. Smith of the 
Wooster (Ohio) experiment station, J. E. 
Williams of Arlington, Va., and A. C. Jer- 
stad, west Washington experiment station. 

Those attending the 1958 meeting are 
invited to tour the university’s new poultry 
research laboratories and other points of 
interest on the campus. 
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FORTY-TWO SECONDS... 


Forty-Two Seconds Is All It Takes To Read This . . . 
Forty-Two Seconds That Could Be The Most Profitable 
Investment You Will Ever Make In Your Feed Business. 


During the past year we have conducted a special research pro- 
gram in the fermentation field in an effort to improve our original 
fermentation blend, Borden’s FERMACTO. Now we are pleased 
to announce that we have achieved our objective . . . our work has 
resulted in a new and better product, Borden’s FERMACTO 400. 


For example . . . broilers weighing 3.4 pounds at ten weeks, with 
a Feed/Gain of 2.33, were produced by adding just ten pounds 
of Borden’s FERMACTO 400 to a formula which contained 
no fish products.* 


This is but one of the many field tests that have consistently 
produced favorable results under practical conditions. 


You will want to investigate thoroughly the tonnage-building 
possibilities in Borden’s FERMACTO 400. So, for the complete 
story ... product data, test results and formulas . . . write to The 
Borden Company, Feed Supplements Department, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


* — Data secured at the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Substation, Gonzales, Texas, November 26, 1957 
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WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


SOLUBLES, 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. They also contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 
unidentified growth factors. Mixing Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds 
will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg yield and will produce feeds 


your customers want to buy. It's a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING The federal Food & Drug administration is policing 
IS A "MUST" vigorously its regulations to control infestation in 

grain intended for human consumption. Enforce- 
ment of the regulations, which seem to us to be reasonable, has been aided by the 
willingness of the grain handlers to aid in the cleanup. The industry has assured 
Food & Drug of its cooperation and is keeping its promise. 


These clean grain regulations do not directly apply to many feed firms, although 
they do affect any which handle grain for food. Thousands of smaller feed concerns 
handle flour and some feed manufacturers still are in the flour milling business. The 


problem of clean grain, free of insects and contamination, is one which concerns 
all of us. 


Basically the problem is just one of “good housekeeping.” This includes cleanly 


swept floors, the daily cleaning of mixers, conveyors, elevators and driers — all 
equipment. 


It is also a must to keep your property in good repair. This means your buildings 
should be rat, mouse and bird proofed. Refuse should be burned regularly and if 


you have accumulated “junk” it should be disposed of or placed far from your 
building. 


Grain handlers have an additional problem. They must guard against infestation 
and this requires fumigation and spraying. The buildings must be tightly enclosed 


for effective fumigation. Careful purchasing of grain is also necessary, especially 
if it has been farm stored. 


While we are on the subject of good housekeeping, let us not forget to clean up 
our loading and unloading docks and pits, our driveways and our parking lots. 
Let’s not forget our offices, toilets, warehouses and the paint brush for the insides 
and outsides of all our buildings. 


The Food & Drug administration is being very cooperative. We must not fail 
to merit the confidence it has in us. 
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No matter what the Groin... 
here's why an 


Aeroglide° Will Dry It Better and 
More Economically p/ 


3% 


@ Aeroglide Easily Handles Every 
Type Of Free Flowing Grain 


Whether you plan to dry corn, rice, wheat, soybeans or 
any free-flowing grain, it will pay you to get complete in- 
formation about the Aeroglide Grain Driers. There is a 
tailor-made model to fit your needs in any capacity from 
200 bushels per hour up to 5,000 bushels per hour. 


e Aeroglide Will Handle Your Grain 
Under Any Type Of Climate Condition 


Everybody talks about the weather but only Aeroglide 
Grain Driers do anything about it. Whether your climate 
is hot and humid, cold and dry . . . or a combination of 
these two . . . the Aeroglide Climate Compensator does 
something about it. With this amazing control you 
can actually dry more top quality grain week after 
week, regardless of the weather conditions. 


Drier . We 
profitable for you to ow? 
giad to send you an 
will information backed up 
without obligation. Write, wire 
.® Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
now. 


510 Glenwood Ave. - Raleigh, North 


DRIERS WITH 200 TO 5,000 BU. PER HR. CAPACITY FOR DRY 
, WHEAT, BARLEY, MILO, Lupine. BUCKWHEAT, PEANUTS, COFFEE, ETC 
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Intelligent Life Outer Space 
Likely, Dehydrators Warned 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Colorado Springs 


Secretary of State Dulles “has no 
compass and doesn’t know where he’s 
going,” Alex Dreier, NBC network 
news commentator, declared at Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., last month when 
he addressed the American Dehydra- 
tors association. On a more encourag- 
ing note, the hulking world traveler 
stated that Soviet leaders are as afraid 
of the U. S. as Americans are of them. 

“Free men can beat slave men any- 
time, anywhere,” Mr. Dreier stressed. 
He reported that a revolution “from 
the bottom is impossible in Russia.” 
But since Kruschev assumed one-man 
rule, replacing the supreme Soviet 
group, there is always a possibility 
that another one-man rule will replace 
his. 

'“There are no smiles on the faces of 
common men in Russia,” Mr. Dreier assert- 
ed. “There are plenty of jets overhead, but 
the best dresses women own are made of 
drab gingham.” 

Russian students are paid for their scien- 
tific proficiency much on the same basis as 


football talent “is rewarded at Oklahoma or. 


Notre Dame,” the burly radio speaker con- 
tinued. “But there is one major fallacy in 
this super-education,” Mr. Dreier pointed 
out. “The more people learn, the more they 
can be depended upon to ask questions — 
particularly about their living standards and 
lack of freedom.” 

Turning to the subject of outer space, 
Mr. Dreier made the flat assertion that 
there may well be highly-intelligent beings 
living on other planets. It’s easy to laugh 
this possibility, even probability, off, he ad- 
mitted, but someone else may have the last 
laugh. “Whoever controls space can control 
earth,” he concluded. 

Mr. Dreier spoke at the luncheon honor- 
ing newly-elected President Robert Pharo 
of ADA. Mr. Pharo is an official of Key- 
stone Dehydrators, Nazareth, Pa., and suc- 
ceeds W. Alex Donnelly of National Alfal- 
fa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 

In his brief remarks, President Pharo em- 
phasized that “a trade association must be 


Vohs Cardon 
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Bechtel 


Pike's Peak (right) 


more than a weekly bulletin or a research 

program to be really worthwhile.” He 

stressed the crucial economic situation in 

which much of the dehy industry currently 

stands and urged a “wide-awake attitude in 

support of ‘industry-wide projects and pro- 
9. 


Ralph Beerman of the colorful Dakota 
City (Neb.) dehydrating family is the new 
first vice president of ADA. Richard G. 
Brierly of W. J. Small Co. division, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected second vice president. 

Messrs. Beerman and Pharo were re- 
elected directors. New directors include Mr. 
Brierly, J. D. Cole, Einer Knutzen, and 
J. M. Schrum. 

“Our membership is uninhibited in re- 
gards to research projects,” the directors 
declared. “Our research program is the 
backbone of our association; our organiza- 
tion could not be strong without it.” 

“The livestock show busitiess is a racket,” 
according to Dr. Jerry Sotola of Armour & 
Co., who delivered the expected fine sum- 
mary of livestock trends which he had been 
assigned. “There is no longer any point in 
feeding beef beyond the choice grade,” he 
explained. . 

“Thirty-four per cent of American wo- 
men work and they all want table-ready, 


Beeson 


PRESIDENT PHARO, RADIOMAN DREIER, JOE CHRISMAN 
is in the background. 


Harris 


lean meat,” Dr. Sotola went on. ““And these 
women are the bosses of our economy.” 

In the meat packing industry, products 
and processes are changing swiftly (no pun 
intended), the researcher explained. Big- 
city stock yards are becoming obsolete and 
at least one major packer (Wilson) has 
abandoned Chicago completely. 

Within a decade, 90 per cent of all meat 
will be sold frozen, Dr. Sotola believes. He 
credited consumers with motivating many 
of the changes which have taken place in 
meat processing. A current example is con- 
tract pig raising to produce the consumer's 
preference, leaner pork. 

“Broilers have become major competition 
to red meat,” Dr. Sotola reported. He noted 
that decentralization of packing plants into 
smaller communities and a move to frozen 
meat will help solve some economic prob- 
lems of packers by tending to level out the 
peaks and valleys of supply and demand. 
One major problem which will remain is 
how to dispose of millions of pounds of 
unwanted tallow each year. 

Turning to feeding, Dr. Sotola pointed 
out that alfalfa meal has many competitors 
in feed ingredients today and that the best 
possible product is essential. He foresees pell- 


(Continued on page 91) 
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COLLIER WENDEROTH 
Poultry progress aided. 


Contract financing and nutritional 
progress shared the spotlight at Kan- 
sas City Feb. 26-27. The Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers heard hard facts, many 
of them uncomplimentary, about con- 
tract growing and then made up the 
audience for a unique press confer- 
ence. 

Fifty farm paper editors and radio-tele- 
vision farm directors quizzed five top col- 
lege nutritionists in a realistic press confer- 
ence staged Feb. 26 at Hotel Muehlebach 
before more than 700 convention regis- 
trants from the nine states Midwest serves. 
It was the second in what has been estab- 
lished as an annual series. 

Five widely-known university scientists 
were spotlighted in the afternoon-long press 
meeting moderated by Dr. J. L. Krider, 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
speakers were Dr. Earle E. Bartley, Kansas 
State College; Dr. J. Russell Couch, Texas 
A & M; Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University 
of Arkansas; Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa 
State College; and Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, 
Oklahoma State University. Members of 
the press, radio, and television bombarded 
the quartet with questions following their 
concise presentations. 

A new approach to convention program- 
ming, Executive Vice President Lloyd S. 
Larson’s second press conference was a 
definite success. The college authorities 
were followed by nearly 30 summaries of 
new products discussed by the makers of 
the products — including drugs, flavors, 
and other feed ingredients. 

This is what the nutritionists had to say— 


R. H. Thayer on turkeys: The physiologi- 
cal age of the turkey is more important than 
its calendar age. Feeds in the future may be 
tailored to the strain of turkey being fed, 
with toms and hens likely grown in separate 
pens. One pound of meat from two pounds 
of feed appears to be the conversion maxi; 
mum in practical feeding. 

Synthetic estrogens may prove effective 
in growing rations and feed in the future 
will cost more per pound but less per pound 
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Contract Financing 
Midwest Meet Focus 
Both Clear, Cloudy 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Kansas City 


of meat produced. “Tagged” estrogens and 
radioisotopes are being used in checking 
estrogenic activity. 


E. L. Stephenson on broilers: The use of 
added fat (three per cent) and pelleting 
have increased broiler efficiency. Milo may 
well rival corn in broiler rations in southern 
broiler areas, although much more research 
is needed. Rye is also being tested as a 
broiler feed ingredient. Dehulled rice also 
performs well. 

“Enzymes offer promise in broiler feed- 
ing but much more research is needed.” 

Amino acid balance may well be the next 
major area of great progress. Some day a 
1:1 conversion may be possible, but even 
then 60 per cent of the feed value would go 
for body maintenance. 


J. R. Couch on laying hens: Breeders de- 
serve at least half the credit for increases in 
egg production. Efficient management also 
is essential. A complete feed all-mash sys- 
tem is best for layers. Feeding 25 grams per 
ton of antibiotic continuously is recom- 
mended. 

Here are recommended vitamin levels to 
be added to a ton of high-energy all-mash 
complete ration: riboflavin, four grams; cal- 
cium pantothentate, 10 grams; niacin, 25 
grams; By, 12 milligrams; stabilized A, 
4,540,000 IU; Ds, 1,500,000 ICU; mena- 
dione sodium bisulfate complex, two grams; 


EARLE BARTLEY 


Practical check of bloat. 


E, 5,000 IU; and choline chloride, 1,000 


grams. 


E. E. Bartley on dairy cattle: Linseed 
meal has proved a good preventive for a 
major bloat problem in Kansas State tests, 
constantly cutting bloat severity. The mu- 
cin content of the product is responsible. 
Work on the subject will continue during 
the 1958 pasture season. 

Cheaper sources of mucin also will be 
sought, in order to eliminate the necessity 
of feeding a protein concentrate prior to 
pasturing on good legumes. 


Wise Burroughs on beef cattle: Beef car- 
cass grades can be upgraded by feeding 20 
milligrams of stilbestrol, double the usual 
amount, for the final two months prior to 
slaughter of choice cattle. This can boost 
the carcass one-third to one-half grade. 

It appears that the new method of feed- 
ing stilbestrol can double the profit to the 
feeder over the 10-milligram level. The new 
procedure cut the cost of gain 0.7 cents 
per pound. 

A new drug previously used only in hu- 
man medicine (Tapazole, Lilly) produces 
beef gains over stilbestrol and stilbestrol/- 
antibiotic. It has the opposite effect of thy- 
roprotein and blocks the production of thy- 
roxin. 

Here are significant statements ‘by key 
speakers at the Midwest meeting: 

Oscar Straube, American Feed Manufac- 
turers association board chairman and head 
of Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City: 

“There is no need for government inter- 
vention in the poultry industry. The feed 
industry led the way in building and devel- 
oping a program for the successful rearing 
of quality broilers on a low-cost basis. 

“If we are going to finance, we must re- 
member that there are many costs other 
than interest which must be considered. 
When we finance at six per cent per year, 
we are only fooling ourselves. It is much 
better for us to operate on a flat service 
charge basis — $1.50 to $2.50 per ton, de- 
pending on the type of feed, its price, the 
overall contract time, and other considera- 
tions. 

“The cash buyer deserves at least as 
much consideration as the contract customer 
— but he doesn’t always get it. Manage- 
ment must plan and handle credit more re- 
alistically, passing on to the banker the 
primary responsibility for supporting under- 
financed feeders.” 

Collier Wenderoth Jr., retiring president: 

Teamwork and cooperation are essential 
in the industry. The progress of the poultry 
industry has been“due in large part to close 
work of the feed trade with other facets of 
agriculture. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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INGREASE YOUR PROFITS with 


: 
Vertical 
Screw 
Grain Blower Elevator 


& Exhaust Fan 


Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers Magnetic Separator 
Poultry Litter with Aspirator VY to 5 tons for grain and cobs protects mill machinery 


Forced Air Carloader R h 
with motor or belt drive a 


Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 
Twin Molasses Mixer without air cleaner single geared types 


Electric Truck Hoist 3 Pit A 
cuts handling costs 


ror Combined Sheller- Instant Change Hammermilis Finger Type Corn Crusher 
Ear Cornipnveyor Cleaner 12”, 16”, 20”, 24” sizes 


and Feed Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Y Check Here! 


Company Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery (Pit Auger 
checked at the right. Please send me full information (C) Vertical Feed Mixer 
on these machines without any obligation. 
(_] Twin Molasses Mixer 
NAME TITLE (] Vertical Screw Elevator 
(J Electric Truck Hoist 
Chain Drag 
CJ Corn Sheller with Blowers 
FIRM NO, Regular Corn Sheller 
C] Pitless Corn Sheller 
Combined Sheller-Cleaner 
CITY STATE ( Gyrating Cleaner 
C] Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service CL) Corn Seaiper 
Cob Crusher 
(] Corn Cutter and Grader 
Corn Crusher—Regulator 
[] Bucket Elevator 
Electric Bag Cleaner 
Ferced Air Carloader 
(J Magnetic Separator 
Grain Feeder 
Grain Blower 
C] Complete Line Catalog 


Grain Feeder 


Electric Bag Cleaner 


DEPENDABLE MILL EQUIPMENT 
‘They give you top service and economy! 
| 
| 


1. 


2 Assures you BIG CAPACITY at LOW 


Handles HUSKED and SNAPPED 
EAR CORN and all types of small 
grain 


e HORSEPOWER 


Gives you 
_ TROL 


ESS MAINTENANCE 
type of pit unloader 


Built to meet your needs, the Kelly Duplex Pit 


Auger 


choice of 12”, 14” or 16” diameter screw— 
can have any length hopper opening—and 
can be equipped with any size motor. 
Check and mail card today for full details. 


The Kelly Duplex Pit Auger actually offers you an entirely new system of 


pit unloading . . . a system designed to give you better delivery, more 
efficient power use, lower maintenance, and BIGGER PROFITS. Con- 
structed entirely of heavy, arc welded steel . . . the Kelly Duplex Pit Auger 


will handle husked and snapped ear corn—as well as all types of small 


can be furnished in any length with grain and free-flowing bulk materials. Drive can be at either end of the 


Pit Auger—making possible an open end discharge if desired. It’s abso- 
lutely grain-tight . . . is smooth and noiseless in operation . . . and assures 
an even, uniform flow of material. Maintenance costs are low because 
there are fewer moving parts—and far less chance of breakdown—than 


with any other type of pit unloader. 


LOA AAA A L FEATURES 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


VIA AIR MAIL 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


gear reducer and enclosed roller chain crive, 
both of which run in oil . . . and vor:able 
speed control for instant, positive adjus: nent 
of delivery rate. 

Inspection door at 
discharge end is 
standard equipment 


Automatic ‘tor 
control pre: ats 
overloading 


XK An automatic electric control—cor -cted 
to the motor of your Kelly Dug « Pit 
Auger and to the motor of you ‘am- 
mermill or corn sheller—gives co ete, 
positive control over feeding. If the ham) mill 
or corn sheller motor begins to show ar ver 
load due to excessively rapid feeding—the ofor 
on the pit auger automatically stops un the 
load passes—then automatically starts 
Automatic motor control is available as 0; ondl 
equipment. 
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By RALPH F. KNEELAND JR. 
President, Association of American 


Feed Control Officials 


RALPH KNEELAND 


Check Anemia Loss 


Three methods of reducing anemia in 
baby pigs have proved highly effective in 
tests conducted recently at Oregon State 
College. Animal Husbandryman J. E. Old- 
field said pig losses from anemia have been 
estimated as high as 30 per cent. 

These three methods prevented death 
losses from iron deficiency anemia: a pan of 
clean soil in the farrowing pen, an iron solu- 
tion drench, or an injection of an iron 
preparation. 

The soil maintains red blood cells at satis- 
factory levels in pigs at three weeks of age, 
Mr. Oldfield explained. The drench used 


was a solution of iron ammonium citrate. 


Illinois Broiler Cutback 
Blamed on ‘Contracts’ 


The continuing drop in Illinois broiler 
production is attributed to contract growing 
in southern and eastern states, according to 
the University of Illinois. The school said 
Illini production has dropped 20 per cent 
since 1952, 


Meanwhile, production in other states has 
been boosted by 69 per cent, an Illinois ag 
economist, James R. Roush, reported. He 
said production increases have dropped 
broiler prices drastically. 


Mr. Roush noted that most Illinois broil- 


er growers have not adopted contract ar- . 


rangements, preferring to take greater risk 
with a chance for a higher profit rather 
than producing broilers on contract for 
fixed payment. 
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The Control Standpoint 


The many new drugs and growth-promotants for animal use and the 
tremendous increase in the use of feeds as the vehicle of medication have 
brought many new and perplexing problems to state control officials. 

Unlike the federal law which covers both feeds and drugs for animal use, 
the development of medicated feeds has raised the jurisdictional question of 
whether such products are to be regulated under a feed law or under an 
animal remedy law. In many instances, neither type of law was designed to 
deal with these dual-purpose products. In some cases one state agency is 
responsible for the enforcement of the feed law and another for the animal 
remedy law. A resolution of this question has not yet been fully reached in 
all states. It is a troublesome problem not only to the responsible state agen- 
cies, but also to the manufacturers and distributors of medicated feeds. 

The Association of American Feed Control Officials in cooperation with 
the American Feed Manufacturers association, through modernization of the 
Uniform State Feed Bill, has attempted to provide a means of settling the juris- 
dictional question. It is gratifying to note that a number of states have already 
enacted into law a form of the Uniform State Feed Bill. 

The advent of medicated feeds has drastically changed the responsibility 
and procedures of the state feed control official. Equipped with a law and 
facilities designed to deal with the composition and labeling of traditional 
types of feed, some control officials are called upon to regulate products that 
present problems in pharmacology, veterinary medicine, nutrition, and chem- 
istry. The control official is called upon to determine accurately minute quan- 
tities of potent therapeutic agents in complex feed mixtures. Such determin 
ations require expert pharmaceutical chemists, new types of equipment, and a 
new approach to the evaluation of the adequacy of labeling. ; 

While the basic responsibility of the state control official to see that the 
farmer obtains a properly compounded and honestly labeled feed remains the 
same, he is now called up on to evaluate his analytical results from a new view 
point. In addition to checking the accuracy of the protein, fat, fiber,. mineral, 
or vitamin guarantees and the truthfulness of the feed ingredient declaration, 
he also must consider the accuracy of the active drug ingredient declarations 
and the propriety of the label claims of therapeutic value. Without minimiz- 
ing in any way the importance of the nutritional values of a feed, the improper 
use of a drug in a medicated feed can be of more immediate serious concern 
to the farmer than a deviation in the nutritional composition of an unmedi- 
cated feed. 

The vexing problem of informative labeling of medicated feeds and pre- 
mixes is one that is shared by both the control official and the industry. While 
some progress has been made in the direction of simplification and uniformity 
in labeling of these products, the problem is far from solved. As new develop- 
ments occur careful consideration of the type of label that will best provide 
for effective and safe use of medicated feeds will be an important responsibili- 
ty for both the manufacturer and the control official. 

Custom mixes and those that might be termed “prescription feeds” present 
another knotty problem to the control official. How far does his law cover 
such practices? To what extent should or may a feeder be protected from his 
own folly? These are not easy questions to answer. The extent to which an 
ill-conceived custom mix may adversely affect human foods produced by ani- 
mals on such feeds may have an important bearing on the extent and type of 
control that may be necessary over this type of mixing if the objectives of 
control laws are to be reached. 

The challenge that the new products and procedures used in the promotion 
of animal health present to the control official is being met by new laws and 
new control procedures. 

Control officials will continue to exercise their regulatory function in a 
manner that will permit the livestock and poultry raiser to benefit from the 
scientific advances in the control and prevention of animal diseases and at the 
same time prevent their unwarranted exploitation. 
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than NICARB’ for coccidiosis? 


As you know, NICARB, a product of 
Merck research, has practically 
wiped out coccidiosis as a threat to 
broilers and replacement flocks. But, 
as nearly perfect as NICARB was— 
and is—in preventing coccidiosis in 
young and growing stock (a record 
of achievement in over three billion 
birds), it did leave one area for im- 
provement: NICARB could not be fed, 
at broiler levels, to breeders, or other 
birds in production, without side 
effects. 


Now —a potent, safe drug for 
birds of all ages— A program to 
test and screen other drugs to find a 
coccidiostat with the potency of 
NICARB, but without its side effects, 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry Health 
and Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., Ino, 
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was initiated at the Merck Research 
Laboratories. The result of that in- 
tensive laboratory search, rigidly 
tested under practical field condi- 
tions, is now available to the mem- 
bers of the poultry industry. That 
product—a proud companion to §.Q.® 
and NICARB—is GLYCAMIDE. 


Continuing leadership in cocci- 
diosis control—If you have used 
or recommended §.Q. or NICARB you 
already know of the Merck assur- 
ance of quality that stands behind 
these time-tested products. With 
the same assurance you may now 
specify GLYCAMIDE for chicks of all 
ages! GLYCAMIDE is the most potent 
drug ever developed for the preven- 


Yes! 


The new, safer 
coccidiostat from Merck, 
the makers of NICARB” 


tion of coccidiosis outbreaks. It is 
also one of the safest drugs of its 
kind. Fed at recommended levels, it 
will not interfere with subsequent 
fertility, hatchability, eggshell pig- 
mentation or internal egg quality. 
However, GLYCAMIDE is not cur- 
rently recommended for birds in 
production. Merck & Co., Inc., 
Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


*Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. for glycarbylamide. 
®Merck & Co., Inc. for nicarbazin and sulfaquinoxaline. 


Choose the coccidiostat that suits your 
needs — NICARB—for broilers—S.Q. for 
turkeys—and GLYCAMIDE—the universal 
coccidiostat—for broilers, and replace- 
ment chicks for laying and breeding flocks. 


G/yCamide 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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Washington 


By E RN E ST W. ALWIN , Sigma Delta ‘Chi Award Winner 


WASHINGTON FORECAST: HOT AND STORMY 


Washington's political climate is fast turning 
warmer, and it won't be long until the heat is on full 
blast. The Eisenhower administration is more on the 
defensive now than it has been at any time since it 
took over in 1953. Democrats are putting on the 
pressure. They sense a trend in their favor, and they 
intend to exploit it for all it's worth. They're 
optimistic about prospects for increasing their 
margins in the house and senate after the November 
elections. Key Republicans are openly pessimistic. 

The administration's chief political weakness 
right now is the economic situation. It's the main 
Democratic target. President Eisenhower is being 
accused of not acting quickly or decisively enough to 
head off the recession, the rise in unemployment. 
Democrats are warning that unless something is done to 
jazz up the economy, things will get worse. 

The administration is gambling on a marked upturn 
within the next two or three months. If it is right, 
the GOP outlook for November will be considerably 
improved. If it is wrong, the Republicans could be 
in bad trouble. HOOSIER SEN. HOMER CAPEHART 
FROM BOTH SIDES 

On the general economic issue, at least, Republicans in congress are pretty 
much in accord. With few exceptions, they're backing up the White House. The 
administration is not so fortunate, however, with regard to the farm situation. Its 
farm policies and the man who administers them, Secretary of Agriculture Benson, are 
under heavy attack by the Democrats. In addition, a sizable number of farm state 
Republicans are urging that the President get rid of Benson. 

The GOP farm belt congressmen are worried. They were jolted by the special 
election in Minnesota, where their party's candidate barely made the grade ina 
rural district which for years had been considered "safe" for Republicans. So far, 
they haven't made much headway with their "dump Benson" drive. Ike says no. But 
the revolt is another indication that the administration is going to have a hard 
time getting its farm proposals through congress this year. 

There's a significant sidelight to the efforts on Capitol Hill to oust Secre- 
tary Benson. Protests are coming from city dwellers. They're writing their 
congressmen that they like Mr. Benson. Many bitterly assail the farmer. Their 
letters reflect the belief that the farmer is responsible for high food prices and 
at least partially responsible for high taxes. 

This city sentiment is one reason why the farm bloc is having an increasingly 
difficult time getting major farm legislation through congress. 
PROJECTS GALORE 

If economic conditions should worsen, there is bound to be a widespread 
demand for more public works projects. This much is sure: there is no shortage of 
such projects. 

The army Engineers alone have a backlog of more than 450 authorized flood 
control and rivers and harbors projects on which work has not yet been started. 
These are projects which have been approved by congress, but for which no money 
has been appropriated. The some 450 projects would cost an estimated 8.3 billions 
to complete. 

In addition, the Engineers currently are working on 180 projects. More than 
100 other projects are contained in a pending authorization bill. In other words, 
the Engineers have roughly 800 projects on tap, including those on which work has 
started. 

That total doesn't include the Bureau of Reclamation's backlog. It has been 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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Three BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks with 
total capacity of 510,000 bushels. Each 
tank is 55’ in diameter by 88’ 10” high. 
Built for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


Less Than 60 Days, Foundation to Finish! 


In less than sixty days America’s largest Bolted Steel Grain Tanks were com- 
pleted for Spencer Kellogg & Sons of Bellevue, Ohio by BS&B. Actual tank erection 


began on September 10, with a deadline of October 15 for two of the three huge 
tanks. Soybeans were on the way. 


All Three Tanks Were Finished October 18! This construction time in- 
cluded all foundation work. 


No other form of construction, especially slip-form or monolithic concrete, could 
match this record erection time for 510,000 bushel storage. 


BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks always give fully sealed protection to stored 
products. All seams and roof plates are rubber gasketed. Even alfalfa pellets under 
inert gas pressure can be stored with complete confidence. 


Consider too, the nearly maintenance-free service provided by 
BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. No cracks to caulk; no rotting or 
warping; no weather scaling due to freeze and thaw; smooth interior 
gives no haven to rodents or vermin. 


BS: B 
Brack, Sivatits s BrYSON, INC. 


Agricultural Division, Dept. {9 BY3 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 


We would like to show you how BS&B Bolted Steel Grain 
Tanks are meeting the challenge of previously hard-to-solve 
storage problems. Write today to... 


Member, American Dehydrators Association * Associate Member, Grain And Feed Dealers National Association 
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Veterinary Services Vary 
Nature, Scope, Patients 


By DR. W. A. AITKEN, Editor-in-Chief 


American V eterinary Medical Association 


The contributions to animal health of veterinarians as individuals, and those 
of veterinary medicine as a profession should be viewed in their proper per- 
spective. The contribution of the profession as a whole, such as their leader- 


ship and cooperation in the eradication of many serious livestock diseases and 


in the prevention or control of many others, is well-known. However, less may 
be known about the contribution of individual veterinarians, particularly the 


private practitioner. 

Health, whether it be animal or hu- 
man, is a personal thing. As a result, 
the health professions (medicine, den- 
tistry, nursing, veterinary medicine) 
are unique in their intimate relation- 
ship with the person or persons who 
require their services. 

Of the approximately 19,000 veteri- 
narians in the United States, over 66 
per cent are in private practice and 
about 50 per cent of these are located 
in small towns (less than 10,000 popu- 
lation). Many practice in very small 
towns. They are the “country doctors” 
whose chief devotion is to the welfare 
of the livestock of their clients. They 
are the fellows who are available at 
all hours; occasionally they are on calls 
24 hours in one day. 


Large Animal Hospitals 

Some large animal practitioners, es- 
pecially those in range country, have 
veterinary hospitals. However, those 
who practice alone (about 75 per cent) 
in areas of dense livestock population 
usually much prefer to make farm 
calls. It is not unusual for these veteri- 
narians to treat, including vaccination, 
40,000 or more animals per year. This 
would be difficult if they had to spend 
part of each day at their hospital. 


There is a trend toward partnership 
or group practice (two or more veteri- 
narians) in which case a general vet- 
erinary hospital is an asset. This ar- 
rangement has several advantages, not 
the least of which is the opportunity 
for equipping and making effective 
use of a simple laboratory to provide 
quicker and more accurate diagnoses 
of their cases. Many splendid federal, 
state, and commercial diagnostic lab- 
oratories are available but, except for 
che fortunate few who practice near- 


oy, they are too remote for immediate 
relp. 
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Veterinarians’ Training 

For about 15 years, six years of col- 
lege training has been required for the 
degree of doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine. (The 17 schools graduate about 
900 veterinarians annually.) Unlike 
the other medical professions, the vet- 
erinarian must know the detailed pecu- 
liarities of the structure, activity, and 
diseases of many species of animals. 
He must be skilled in the handling of 
animals, in surgery and treatment, but 
most important of all — in the ability 
to make an accurate diagnosis. 

As the late, inimitable Will Rogers 
once said, “Personally I have always 
felt that the best doctor in the world 
is the veterinarian. He can’t ask his 
patients what is the matter — he has 
got to just know.” 

The answer to this comment is that 
the so-called dumb animals can tell you 
a lot if you can interpret their signs 
and actions. Furthermore, they won't 
try to mislead you to’ protect their 
reputations. 


General Practice Types 

Most of the veterinary practice with 
livestock is still conducted on an indi- 
vidual call basis. This is the tried and 
true method where the owner requests 
the practitioner to visit the animal or 
herd, or he may bring the patient to 
the veterinarian. 

However, as farm units and herds 
increase in size there is a trend toward 
consulting or contract service where 
the veterinarian is usually paid a 
monthly fee for supervising the health 
of the livestock. In at least one case he 


PURINA APPOINTEE 
New assistant advertising and promotion 
manager for its Ralston food division is 
Robert L. Eskridge, Ralston Purina Co. has 
announced. Mr. Eskridge joined Purina in 
1948. 


is paid a percentage of the increased 
returns from the herd. The real advan- 
tage in this method is in the preven- 
tion of sickness, or in being able to 
start treatment early. 

Even on the tradition call basis, the 
owner will usually find it profitable 
to consult with his veterinarian about 
changes in herd management. He will 
also find that calling his veterinarian 
early will markedly reduce his losses. 


Other Veterinary Services 

In addition to the services of prac- 
titioners the veterinary profession pro- 
vides many other vital services to the 
livestock industry. 

One tremendously important veteri- 
nary service, about which little is said, 
is that performed by the Animal In- 
spection & Quarantine division of the 
Agricultural Research service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The vigi- 
lance and thoroughness of this rela- 
tively small group, who watch our 
ports of entry, has kept out many dan- 
gerous diseases. 

Veterinary research workers make 
their contribution by studying diseases 
and determining the best means of pre- 
venting and controlling them. 

Then we must not forget the contri- 
bution to the livestock industry of the 
veterinarians, federal and local, who 
protect the market for livestock prod- 
ucts by strict inspection which increas- 
es the consumers’ confidence in the 
quality of these products. These in- 
spectors also diagnose and report un- 
usual or rare diseases which then may 
be traced to their origin where control 
action can be taken. 

While the United States has a fine 
record for the exclusion, eradication, 
or control of important livestock dis- 
eases there is still much to be done. 

In this country we eradicated such 
diseases as foot-and-mouth disease (af- 
tosa) and bovine tuberculosis whereas 
we live with hog cholera and rabies. 
In many other countries this program 
is in part or wholly reversed. 

As stated by Dr. B. T. Simms, re- 
tired chief of the late Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, eradicating or living 
with a disease depends on “the state of 
mind.” 
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The ONLY COMPLETE line of Vitamin D, and D, products with warehouse stocks 
available in any quantity, for IMMEDIATE shipment at a moment's notice. 


PURE CRYSTALLINE (USP) 

MINERAL STABLE (D, and D; Dry Powders) 
WATER MISCIBLE (Dry Powders in a milk base) 
OIL SOLUBLE (Vegetable oil carriers) . 


High or Low potency, refined or crudes, for every Food, Feed and Pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed. 


All Vitamin D Products Manufactured by ® 


N.Y. PHILIPS-ROXANE, The Netherlands all 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Vitamin D Trade Mark 


Distributed by NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., through 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California | 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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What he described as his valedic- 
tory address before the Ohio Grain & 
Feed Dealers association was one of 
Ray B. Bowden’s very best. The long- 
time Washington chief of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National has retired and 
his remarks were somewhat in the na- 
ture of a swan song for the popular 
former association executive. 
* * 

The American population will reach 
225 million by 1980, Ray Bowden told 
the 800-plus registrants at Toledo’s 
Commodore Perry hotel Feb. 24. Farm 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Toledo 
The Feed Bag Photos 


for storage space lessens. 

In a realistic appraisal of some of the 
current problems of grain men, Mr. Bow- 
den made this blunt statement: “Many grain 
men do not know how to run their own 
businesses; they want the government to 
stay in the grain trade.” These merchants, 
the speaker claimed, “simply do not know 
how to merchandise.” 

The head of Ohio State University’s ag- 
ricultural economics department, Dr. Mer- 
vin Smith, made a routine presentation on 


ing from large terminal mills to specialized 
regional operations, cutting freight costs 
and locating in areas where a labor supply 
is more readily available. Feeders are de- 
manding more service from their feed sup- 
pliers, Mr. Glennon noted, and a trend to 
direct selling to farmers is being encour- 
aged by bulk handling and credit financing. 

“But progress-minded retailers need have 
no fear,” Mr. Glennon declared. ‘“Their 
position is secure and farmers need them.” 

In his windup remarks, Ed Glennon told 
his Buckeye audience that “integration is 
here to stay” and that chain-store merchan- 
dising has an impact on what farmers pro- 
duce and, therefore, what types of feed 
they buy. 


Bowden in Impressive Farewell 


Integration Stay 


people are shifting to the cities, he 
noted, and city people are moving into 
the suburbs. Fourteen per cent of all 
Americans move each year, Mr. Bow- 
den reported. 

By 1980, the U. S. work force (citizens 
25 to 45) will have shrunk even though 
the population grows, Mr. Bowden believes. 
He pointed out that the labor supply will 
diminish to where one worker supports 3.1 
persons. Inflation, the speaker said, is a 
serious threat and one “which is growing.” 

What's ahead for the grain and feed 
trade? Well, according to Mr. Bowden: 

1) The formula feed business will con- 
tinue to be “one of the healthiest,” although 
smaller firms will have to join the integra- 
tors to stay profitable. 

2) Integration will spread even further 
in the grain industry, with “interior” grain 
merchandising almost a thing of the past. 

3) Some day, the surplus of warehouse 
facilities will cause trouble — if the demand 


Officers Serving 
Ohioans 


KILE RICHARDS 
MOORHEAD 
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the effects of government in grain trading. 
He also pointed out that Ohio feed sales 
now are running above 200 million dollars 
a year and that state crop land acreage has 
varied but little in three decades. 

President W. E. Glennon of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association brought 
integration and other changes in the feed 
industry into clear focus. He began by com- 
mending Commodity Credit Corp. officials 
“for doing the most conscientious job pos- 
sible of handling an unpleasant situation.” 

Turning to feed, the AFMA leader noted 
that mineral nutrition is again getting in- 
creased study and that much more is being 
learned about trace minerals. He comment- 
ed on the complete ruminant pellet ration 
by noting that “it well may revolutionize 
the beef and sheep feed business.” 

Feed men should keep clear of the veter- 
inary practitioner's field, Mr. Glennon 


warned, and should shy away from diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease. 
He noted that the feed industry is turn- 


O'BRIEN 


A practical report on Ohio agriculture 
was presented by Dr. James Hay, the state’s 
agriculture director. He pointed out that 
less than 10 per cent of the Ohio popula- 
tion is on farms. 

Grain rates high in farm income in his 
state, Dr. Hay noted, accounting for 27 
per cent of total farm income. Dairying 
ranks first and corn third in farm revenues 
in Ohio. 

The St. Lawrence seaway “has been over- 
sold to agriculture as a panacea,” Dr. Hay 
asserted. “Its maximum importance is still 
many, many years in the future.” 

Touching on specialized topics, Dr. Hay 
said that problems of dairy marketing and 
testing grain for moisture are currently in 
the Ohio ag department spotlight. The 
state shortly will offer a service of checking 
moisture equipment for accuracy, Dr. Hay 
added. Feed and grain firms can avail them- 
selves of this service on request. 

Sam L. Rice Jr. of Toledo extended the 
official convention welcome in behalf of 
the Toledo Board of Trade and plugged the 
importance of Toledo as a major port once 
the St. Lawrence seaway project is com- 
pleted. Retiring President Walter Richards 
of Cortland (see cut) pointed out that the 
Ohio association added 232 members dur- 
ing 1957 and commended the willingness of 
members to serve on organization com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Richards rapped government in busi- 
ness with this statement: “The small busi- 
nessman who is conducting his operation 
efficiently would just as soon be left alone.” 

Treasurer James Kile of Plain City re- 
ported assets of the association were $36, 
009 at the end of 1957, a gain of some 
$8,000 above the mid-year figure in 1957. 

The Ohio directors endorsed and the 
membership voted a change in the associa- 
tion bylaws to add a salesman’s member- 
ship at $7 a year. This is similar to the plan 
set up years ago by the Central Retail Feed 
association. 

Ray Pollock, head of the Department of 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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A GRAIN STORAGE 
BUILDING IS A 
PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT, 


First and foremost, you select a grain storage 
building to provide safety for its contents. The 
building must seal out moisture, pests and all 
other possible sources of contamination—year 
after year. Any building that won’t do this job 
is no bargain at any price. When you specify a 
Butler, safety is the least of your worries 
because Butler grain storage buildings have 
earned a reputation as the safest grain storage 
buildings made. 


But equally important . . . a Butler is also a 
sound property investment. The same wonder- 
ful features that make a Butler strong, tight 
and dry for grain storage, make it ideal for 
other uses too. For, thanks to the extra 
strength of Butler’s rigid frame construction, 
no interior posts or floor brace rods are needed 
—the building is all room inside. Doors are big 
for easy entrance, and more can be added with- 
out extra structural expense. You get lower in- 
surance rates, fire and lightning safety. And 
most important is the positive moisture and 
vermin-proof protection that only perfectly- 
fitting, die-formed Butler metal cover panels 


No posts, nothing to interfere with men and machinery. Weather-tight, fire- can provide. 
safe Butlers are easy to insulate, heat and ventilate. 


Look at it this way: if someday you decide 
not to use your Butler for grain storage, it can 
become a warehouse, a garage, a machine 
shop, or one of a dozen other profitable facili- 
ties. You can lease it, or sell it, and never worry 
about it turning into a “white elephant.” 


But see your Butler Builder. He's listed in the Yel- 

low Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” 

He'll give you a booklet on grain storage buildings 

and he'll tell you why, for safe, profitable storage 

now ... dividends on your investment later on, you 

Straight sidewalls and wide-open, post-free interiors make Butler buildings ; can‘t.go-wrong-on a Butler, the “finest flat storage 
ideal for wareh oper: , machine shops, etc. 5 structure in the world.” Or, write to us direct. 


a 


J BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PRO 7392 East 13th Street} Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equigmient + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Sales Offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. + Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio + Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D. C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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(Advertisement) 


A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


Beginning with this issue of The 
Feed Bag, and to follow in this same 
space in months to come, Wenger em- 
barks on this new means of discussing 
with our friends in the feed industry 
those things which we'd like to have an 
opportunity to talk over with you all 
in person. This is not an advertising 
campaign, but instead a means of call- 
ing to your attention new developments 
in the feed industry which seem to us 
to be important, or of general interest 
to the feed miller. We'll also avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to chat with 
you about some items of mutual inter- 
est that have no direct bearing on the 
feed industry, but which are important 
to all of us — Americans in a free 
competitive society and in a changing 
world, 

* 


Complete Pelleted Rations for 
Beef & Sheep 

One of the brightest tonnage stars 
we see in the feed milling business is 
the hornets’ nest of interest among 
feeders, stirred up by several recent 
articles in the national farm periodicals 
about the value of complete pelleted 
rations as beef and sheep feeds. The 
University of Illinois did some thought- 
ful work on pelleted hay. Found out 
that middling quality hay (3% timothy 
and ¥ alfalfa) produced only 0.63 lbs. 
of gain per head per day when chopped 
and fed free choice to beef calves. 
When that same hay was pelleted, and 
fed free choice, gains jumped to 1.72 
Ibs. per head per day — an increase of 
174% in feed efficiency, with feed in- 
take increasing only 47%. 

We believe these fine gains can be 
stepped up to about 3 lbs. per head on 
beef calves, and to 0.6 or 0.7 lbs. per 
day on lambs by feeding a complete 
pelleted ration based on hay, but con- 
taining grains, molasses, and a concen- 
trate including minerals, antibiotics, 
and diethylstilbestrol. If our mail is any 
indication, it looks like many country 
feed mills will be custom pelleting for 
the cattle and sheep feeder, since pel- 
lets make bulk handling and self feed- 
ing practical in feed lots of all sizes. 
More about this next month, or let us 
hear from you in the meantime. We'll 
send along all the information we've 
gathered about this remarkable devel- 
opment. 


The Wengers 


Sabetha, Kansas 


© 1958 WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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By ELDON H. ROESLER 


YOUR OPINION, PLEASE 


In May the American Feed Manufacturers 
association will complete 50 years of 
valuable service to the feed industry of 
the United States. AFMA's record over 
this half-century sparkles with forward 
thinking progress, especially during the 
past 15 years. 


& 


AFMA conscientiously represents all firms 
which manufacture feed — both large and 
small. It speaks for an industry which 
is the ninth largest in the United States, 
one with an outstanding record of service to the 
American farmer. 


Despite this wonderful record by AFMA for 50 years no 
business or organization can get fat on past records. 
It is always necessary to plan to meet conditions in 
the years ahead. 


If there can possibly be any suggestion for improvement 
in the way AFMA operates, only one is evident to us. 
With its office in Chicago, many feed manufacturers 
(especially the medium and small size firms located on 


the east and west coasts) feel that the AFMA office is 


a little far away from their base of operation. 


Feed manufacturers themselves are continually faced 
with the problem of building their plants closer to 
their customers. AFMA should now take a forward step 
to get closer to its members. 


We feel there is a real need for the board of directors 
of AFMA to take a serious look in May at the advis- 
ability of establishing regional offices to serve the 
east and west coast areas. One office could reasonably 
be located in Washington, D.C.; another in San Francisco 
or possibly Denver. 


work closely with problems 
of manufacturers of these 
areas, with the colleges, and 
with the various state asso- 
ciations on feed matters. 
Each regional area could 
have its own meeting, with 


to render 


ican Feed Manufacturers 


£ 
& 
the big convention held 
annually in Chicago. + 
The cost of setting up these 
offices would be nominal; 
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Pulse of the Industry 


The feed manufacturing industry continues to grow. In 1957 it chalked up another 
new record of production, according to Secretary-Treasurer William T. Diamond 
of the American Feed Manufacturers association, Chicago. The gain was small, 


only one per cent over 1956, but it was the eighth time in the last 10 years 
that production was up. 


The industry sold a total of 36 million tons of formula feed to farmers in 1957; 

compared to 1948, the industry output has soared 40 per cent. The Southeast 
showed the greatest gain with an increase of nine per cent. By types, swine 
feed increased the most —up 20 per cent. 


Now the feed industry is beginning to ask if all these gains were to the total 
benefit of the trade. The reason is that more and more of this tonnage was 
achieved through integration and contract farming. 


Farmers are now beginning to look at integration and all its side effects. Recently 
the Iowa Farm Bureau federation held 16 meetings throughout that state to 
bring home the cold facts of integration to its members. The reason for the 
study is because with integration solidly established for broilers, efforts 
are now being made for similar setups in hog raising. 


Hog farming on contract is growing in the South and the Corn Belt farmers are look- 
ing to this as future competition. That is why they want the facts now and 
are making every effort to uncover all the pros and cons. 


Critics say integration reduces the farmer to a laborer. It deprives him of his 
independence. Those who favor it say that it can mean increased pork output 
and consumption. Others say that if you take the gamble out of hog farming it 

loses its appeal for the average farmer; that farmers will not be happy to 

work only for the labor profit. 


Many feed manufacturers have gone into contract growing feet first. Some have been 
burned, some successful. Actually, those who can arrange outside financing 
for their customers are doing best. 


Here are two quotes on contract growing made at the recent Midwest meeting in Kansas 
City. From Collier Wenderoth Jr., 0.K. Feed Mills, Fort Smith, Ark.: "There 
are some feed manufacturers and dealers who would like to 


be the first men to land on the moon—so they could offer 
20 a financing program." From Rep. Charles H. Brown of 
7c Missouri: "Contract growing hasn't solved anything and 
everything it has touched it has harmed." 
= sf 3 = 3 mi Another word of warning came from Oscar Straube, board 
< zu chairman of the American Feed Manufacturers and president of 
> = ry + < 3 a Pay Way Mills, Inc., Kansas City. He said manufacturers 
z= = w = Fiss who finance on a flat six per cent per year charge are 

m fooling themseives. Too much service is involved; it 

$3 2. would be better to charge a flat per ton fee of $1.50 to 

< pe ] ae $2 depending on what is done, according to Mr. Straube. 

< | He further pointed out that when you finance you bear the 
z 3 | ca _ major part of the feeder's risk even though you furnish 
mi 3; > SB only part of the tools he needs. It is better, if 

og 252% possible, to pass the risk on to the local banker. 
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“Ray Cuing FEED FLAVORS 


Stimulate Profit - Producing Appetites 


Inviting aroma and remembered flavor are the two main factors which whet poultry 
and livestock appetites. Animals often refuse highly nutritious and medicated feeds 
with vitamins and antibiotics because of unpalatable tastes and repelling odors. 


- “Ray Guiueg FEED FLAVORS solve “off feed” problems 5 WAYS! Ray Ewing Feed Flavors 
1. Appetite Exciting Aromas—one sniff is all it takes. PASINIT appetites, 
2. Replaces Repelling Odors—free-choice feeding tests prove Ray Ewing stn good wating 
Flavors are preferred. habits—to maintain 
3. Delicious Grazing Goodness Flavors—orchard fresh apple or production and weight 
anise molasses. gain ratio any season. 
4. Masks Unpleasant Tastes—makes all feeds inviting. Takes only 1 pound to 


5. Uniform Flavor and Aroma—controlled flavor in every mix. flavor a ton of feed. 


NOW! 2 PROFIT-PRODUCING FLAVORS 


Ray Ewing All-Purpose Flavor Ray Ewing AniMol Flavor 
Orchard Fresh Apple Anise Molasses 
(Liquid or Dry) (Liquid or Dry) 
COMPANY FREE: Flavor Facts—Write for your copy—or see your Ray Ewing Representative 


1097 SOUTH MARENGO AVENUE RYan 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS ® BOONE, |OWA e COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA @ LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROVEN NUTRITIONAL AVAILABILITY 


That is the first requirement of all trace minerals 
in Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt... especially 
the Manganese and lodine used in poultry feeds! 


In Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt, the source of Manganese is Mangano- 
ferro Phosphate. The source of Iodine is Cuprous Iodide*. These trace elements, coupon, for information 
Manganese and Iodine, have been proven by the Armour Research Foundation =: 
to be in compounds that are most readily utilized by poultry. The Manganese, of : 
course, is necessary to control the costly perosis or “‘slipped tendon” in poultry : : : 
and the Iodine regulates thyroid activity. 

When you use Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt you have the safeguard: 
of that “‘extra-high”’ nutritional availability of trace minerals when it’s needed : Company 
—at no extra cost. : 

In addition to Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt, Morton also makes Iodized  : 
Mixing Salt and extra-free-flowing Special Mixing Salt. Morton’s nation-wide dis- : “iV 
tribution enables you to get these products quickly anywhere in the United States. 


*Cuprous lodide is patented for use by the Morton Salt Company ( pat. No. 2,772,167) 


Name 


MORTON MIXING SALTS 


1ODIZED MIXING  TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING SPECIAL MIXING 
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Name Oakley Ray AFMA 
Market Research Chief 


Another forward step has been taken by 
-he American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
‘ion with the appointment of a market re- 
earch director. Named to fill the new post 
is Oakley Ray, an agricultural economist. 

Mr. Ray was assistant director for the 
narketing department of the American 
Meat Institute at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. Prior, Mr. Ray was an extension 
economist for Purdue University. 


OAKLEY RAY 
The new AFMA market research chief 


did undergraduate and graduate work at 
Purdue. He also studied at the University 
of Chicago. 

A native of Vincennes, Ind., Mr. Ray 
farmed near the Hoosier community for two 
years in partnership with his father. He 
entered Purdue in 1948. 

Mr. Ray’s new responsibilities include di- 
rection of AFMA’s economic and market 
research activities and coordination of the 
feed association’s market research activities 
of the poultry and feed survey committees 
and the statistical analysis program. 


Wickland, Ellis, Spence 


New Daffin Salesmen 

The mobile mill division of Daffin Mfg. 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., has three new sales rep- 
resentatives. They are Gustaf A. Wickland 
lr., Thomas S. Ellis, and John A. Spence. 

Mr. Wickland of Minneapolis will re- 
resent Daffin in southeastern Minnesota, 
Mr. Ellis of Virginia Beach in southern 
Virginia. Ceneral New York is the sales 
-ssignment of Mr. Spence of Whitney 
Point, N. Y. 

Each member of the new sales trio is 
ell experienced in selling. Mr. Wickland 
‘as in automotive sales, Mr. Spence with 
appan Stove Co. Mr. Ellis represented 
‘candard Oil of New Jersey in South Amer- 

a for 16 years. 


1ckson (Wis.) Mill, Inc., has installed a 
ew three-ton Blue Streak mixer. 
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PILLSBURY MODERNIZES 
Modernization of its formula feed plant 
at Centerville, Iowa, is expected to cost 
more than $100,000, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has reported. It will be a com- 
pletely new mill from the standpoint of 
equipment and operation. 


Exports at Peak Despite 
Home - Stretch Slump 


The United States exported an estimated 
eight per cent more farm products last year 
than in 1956, according to approximations 
received recently from the Agriculture de- 
partment. A new record was set in 1957 
despite a decline in the second half of the 
year. 

Total agricultural exports were valued at 
4VY billion dollars in 1957, compared with 
4.2 billion in 1956. The largest increase was 
reflected for cotton, which increased in 
value by more than 300 million dollars. 

Government spokesmen said that among 
grains and feeds, the gain in value for wheat 
was just about enough to offset reductions 
in exports of other grains including milled 
rice and feed grains. 

The value for the first half of 1957 was 
2.4 billion dollars and 2.1 billion the sec- 
ond half. In 1956, the first half export 
value was 1.9 billion and 2.3 billion the 
second half. 


e e 
Piperazine Posing 

A better method of group-dosing pigs 
with piperazines for worms is needed, ac- 
cording to federal workers. This was re- 
ported by Veterinarian F. D. Enzie and 
Parasitologists E. H. Wilkens and M. L. 
Colglazier. 

They found that 50 milligrams of piper- 
azine per pound of body weight, the com- 
monly accepted dosage, is effective against 
nodular worms and roundworms when pigs 
are treated individually. This dosage was 
not as satisfactory when four pigs were 
treated together. 


A larger dosage may be needed when the 
drug is given in limited amounts of feed or 
water to groups of pigs. Excellent results 
were reported obtained when the group 
dosage was 100 milligrams. 


Reasons why all pigs in a group do not 
respond similarly to treatment were given as 
follows: the more vigorous and maybe less 
heavily parasitized animals may obtain most 
of the medicated feed; palatability differ- 
ences also will cause animals to eat and 
drink varying amounts; animals differ great- 
ly in water consumption from season to sea- 
son and day to day. 


Carroll (Ohio) Elevator has the following 
new Thoro-Speed equipment: sheller, two 
pit screws, and a two-ton, three-ton, and 
four-ton mixer. 


BARRETT NAMED 
George F. (Mickey) Barrett Jr. has joined 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, as sales 
representative. He previously was with Chi- 
cago Feed Ingredient Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. 


Berger Key Speaker for 
Golden State Meeting 


The administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization service, Walter C. Berger, will 
highlight the speaking program for the 
1958 convention of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers association. The meet- 
ing will be held April 17-19 at Los Angeles’ 
Ambassador hotel. 

Mr. Berger, a past president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association, 
is well known to members of the feed in- 


WALTER BERGER 


dustry. He operated his own business, Des 
Moines Oat Products Co., from 1935 to 
1938 and first entered government service 
in 1943, 

A second important California event is 
slated for 1958. The association again is co- 
sponsoring an animal industry conference 
with the University of California. It will be 
held Oct. 20-21 at the Fresno memorial 
auditorium. 

Chairman for the 11th annual conference 
is Bob Caldwell. Committeemen are Bert 
Maxwell, Dolph Hill Sr., Dr. H. J. Alm- 
quist, John Hooper, H. R. Halloran, and 
Emery A. Johnson, all of the association. 
From the university, committeemen are Drs. 
H. H. Cole, Wilbor Wilson, and D. E. 
Jasper. 


Gordon Rice Sales Chief 
For Boeke - Made Feeds 


Boeke Feed Co., Inc., Des Moines, has a 
new sales and promotion manager for its 
Bow-Key brand feeds. He is Gordon Rice 
of Ames, Iowa. 

The firm also named Dale (Stormy) 
Lindstrom as northeast feed supervisor. Mr. 
Rice was in sales and advertising work for 
Ford Motor Co. for 15 years. 

Mr. Rice’s new assignment includes 
charge of the sales organization of Boeke 
and public relations at the firm’s Ankeny 
(Iowa) test farm. 


Badger State Feed at Milladore, Wis., has 
installed a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 
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’S Prescription Service 
dependability 
makes the 


Entrust the compounding of your feed fortifiers to 
the skill, accuracy and dependability of Dawe’s. 
In bag after bag, batch after batch, you’ll get con- 
sistent dependability, uniform quality .. . the 
finest ingredients carefully compounded to your 
precise formula . . . that’s Dawe’s Prescription 
Service. It’s the modern way feed manufacturers 
save time and money. Consider the convenience of 
custom-blended, custom-packaged fortifiers as 
against scattered buying and the handling of indi- 
vidual micro-ingredients. 

You can depend on Dawe’s Prescription Service 
to simplify your feed fortification. The cost?... 
You pay for ingredients only. Write for quotations 
on your feed fortifiers compounded and packaged 
to your specifications. You’ll like Dawe’s fast, per- 
sonalized, dependable service. 


PLANTS: 
Chicago, Illinois + Peoria, Illinois + Fort Worth, Texas 
Auburn, Washington * Newaygo, Michigan + Trenton, New Jersey 


WAREHOUSES: 

Atlanta, Georgia + Buffalo, New York + Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado « Kansas City, Missouri * Madison, Wisconsin 
Memphis, Tennessee « Mi polis, Mi ta « R ke, Virginia 
Los Angeles, California + Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan. 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


Vitamin 
5 for Feeds 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street—Chicago 32, Illinois 
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What effect has ascorbic acid on a 
. eficiency of pantothenic acid? Re- 
arch on this important animal health 
. tbject has been carried on at Yale 
 niversity under laboratory condi- 
‘ons. Writers Fairbanks and Sievert 
i ore discuss the work in terms which 
; ean something to feed manufactur- 
« s, custom millers, and feed merchan- 
sers. 


" itle: Effect of Ascorbic Acid in Pan- 


thenic Acid Deficiency. 

, uthors: J. J. Barboriak and W. A. 
i rehl (Yale University). 

| ublication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 
‘3 (December, 1957) pp. 601-09. 

| ‘igest: In this work, using rats as the 
«perimental animal, the influence of 
ascorbic acid, phthalylsulfathiazole, as- 
corbic acid and sulfathiazole combined, 
citric acid, and an antibiotic, hygromy- 
cin, on the physiological effects of a 
pantothenic acid-deficient diet was 
studied. The concentration of hygro- 
mycin was 100 or 200 mg. per kilo- 
gram, and of the other test substances 
was two per cent. 

“The presence of either ascorbic 

acid or hygromycin in the pantothenic 
acid deficient diet delayed or sup- 
pressed the appearance of deficiency 
signs. Sulfathiazole, fed simultaneously 
with ascorbic acid, counteracted the 
benifical effect of the ascorbic acid. 
The addition of citric acid did not 
seem to influence significantly the ef- 
fect of the basal deficient diet. The 
histological picture of the adrenals and 
testes, as well as the distribution of 
blood serum proteins, were affected 
markedly by the supplements. It is 
concluded that the favorable effect of 
ascorbic acid is probably a secondary 
one, mediated through changes in the 
intestinal microflora, and that these 
changes may not be identical with 
those observed when feeding hygro- 
mycin.” 
Comment: We make note of this pa- 
pic in part because it throws a little 
light on the rather new antibiotic, 
hygromycin. The fact that ascorbic 
aid or hygromycin showed some val- 
» in lessening the effect of panto- 
t enic acid deficiency is interesting to 
a feed man, especially if he uses hy- 
¢ omycin in feed. Of course, this work 
i with rats, and the feed manufactur- 
e uses hygromycin — for the time 
[sing at least — in swine feeds. 

Of this new antibiotic the authors 
( the above article say: “Hygromycin 
i a broad-spectrum antibiotic and in 
| eliminary investigations it showed 


~ 
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C. W. Sievert 


Mr. Sievert is one of the coun- 
try’s best-known and most 
highly respected independ- 
ent feed consultants. 


Dr. Fairbanks has been a pio- 
neer in animal nutrition re- 
search and is recognized 
widely for his work. 


_ FEED NUTRITION DIGEST 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the authors and are not neces- 
sarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


B. W. Fairbanks | 


some growth-promoting properties.” 

We feed-folk use it in pig feeds and 
sow feeds to control three types of 
worms. The Dumb Dutchman says 
that this article lets him feel that when 
hygromycin is used in pig starters 
and growers, he need not wonder 
whether he has to increase the panto- 
thenic acid level. If it has a PTA spar- 
ing action with rats it should be safe 
for pigs. 


* * 
That there is some identified chick 
growth factor in egg yolk was demon- 
trated as far back as 1954. This may 
be the fish factor and it may not; re- 
searchers disagree. Here is up-to-date 


information on an interesting subject. 


Title: 4 Chick-Growth Factor in Egg 
Yolk. 
Authors: H. Menge, R. J. Lillie, and 
C. A. Denton (Department of Agri- 
culture). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 
63 (December, 1957) pp. 499-508. 
Digest: Egg yolk was shown to con- 
tain an unidentified chick growth fac- 
tor in 1954. Subsequent work by sev- 
eral other investigators does not agree 
entirely as to whether the factor is the 
fish factor or not. The studies in this 
report were made to throw further 
light on the relationship of the fish 
and the yolk factor(s), and to present 
some physical and chemical properties 
of the yolk factor(s). The results are: 
“Fresh or dried yolk was shown to 
contain an unidentified chick growth 
factor(s) not identical with the fish 
solubles factor. Preliminary fractiona- 
tion procedures have shown that the 
active principle is fat soluble since it 
can be extracted from dried yolk by 
the common fat solvents. The yolk 
factor is not identical with oleic acid, 
linoleic acid, or lecithin. The non- 
phospholipid and the non-saponifiable 
portions of yolk extracts contain the 


growth factor. The yolk factor is de- 
stroyed by hot but not by cold saponi- 
fication. Adjustments in the calorie: 
protein ratio of the diet and omission 
of alfalfa leaf meal (source of sapo- 
nins) from the ration did not affect 
the growth response to yolk.” 


Comment: The authors state that the 
non-phospholipids include glycerides, 
tocopherols, cholesterol, and related 
sterols; and the non-saponifiable por- 
tion would include tocopherols, cho- 
lesterol, and related sterols. 

The yolk factor is not inorganic 
since ashing the yolk destroyed the 
factor. Removing alfalfa and butyl 
fermentation product from the ration, 
but replacing the riboflavin, niacin, 
calcium pantothenate, and menadione 
contributed by those products did 
not affect the growth response of the 
egg yolk. The fish factor is water-sol- 


uble, but the yolk factor is fat-soluble. 
* * * 


“Something that will bear watch- 
ing” is our writers’ summary of work 
on the energy:volume subject at Penn 
State. Certainly this is a lively topic 
and one which doubtless will be sub- 
jected to much more study in the fu- 
ture. 


Title: Influence of the Energy:V olume 
Ratio on Growth Response in Chickens. 
Authors: F. R. Mraz, R. V. Boucher, 
and M. G. McCartney (Pennsylvania 
State University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(November, 1957) pp. 1,217-21. 
Digest: This paper reports on two ex- 
periments using male chicks (New 
Hampshire) in which diets of various 
caloric contents were fed for 10 weeks. 
The diets were also of various densi- 
ties. 

“Neither energy nor density alone 
proved to be a satisfactory criterion 
for measuring the adequacy of a diet 
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for supporting rapid growth. A sim- 
ple numerical value designated as the 
energy-volume ratio and representing 
the ratio between the energy content 
and volume of the diet more nearly 
approach a reliable unit of measure- 
ment. 

“In the first experiment, 0.75 calorie 
per cubic centimeter of diet was ade- 
quate for the maintenance of rapid 
growth, while 0.72 calorie was inade- 
quate. In the second experiment, 0.79 
calorie per cubic centimeter of diet 
was adequate for the maintenance of 
rapid growth, while 0.57 calorie was 
inadequate.” 


Comment: So now we have another 
ratio to keep in mind — at least it 
looks as if our friends at Penn State 
have something. The ratios shown in 
this paper are in terms of productive 
energy (Fraps) per cubic centimeter. 
It is the first article in which that par- 
ticular ratio is used, and undoubtedly 
there will be more use made of the 
ratio. And don’t forget that a similar 
ratio based on metabolizable energy 
could also be used — just like the 
calorie:protein ratio can be based on 
either productive energy or metabol- 
izable energy. So let us not get too 
concerned about the figures used in 
this paper, but keep them well in 
mind. We think these men have some- 


thing which will bear watching. 
* * * 


Ducks are important economic units 
in certain somewhat widely separated 
sections of the country. New York 
state is a major duck-consuming area 
and it is appropriate that the work re- 
ported here was done in the Empire 
state. 


Title: “Unidentified Growth Factor” 
Supplements and Methionine in Ra- 
tions for Ducks. 

Authors: M. L. Scott and E. H. Par- 
sons Jr. (Cornell University) and Ells- 
worth Dougherty III (New York State 
Veterinary College). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 36 
(November, 1957) pp. 1,181-86. 
Digest: Results of the experiments 
show “that under conditions similar to 
those prevailing in Long Island duck 
farm operations, the practical duck ra- 
tions used in these experiments were 
improved only slightly, if at all, by 
supplements of fish meal, dried distill- 
ers solubles, dried whey, dried fish 
solubles, or methionine. However, 
these supplements appeared, at times, 
to have a beneficial effect upon leg 
weakness and feather picking in the 
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SALES GROWTH 


Fourteen states and Canada were repre- 
sented at the 1958 sales meeting held in 
February by Bryant Engineering Co., Port 
Huron, Mich. Theme of the two-day meet- 
ing was “Plan for Profits.” 

Bryant's expanded plant and new office 
facilities were toured the second day by 
22 Bryant representatives, distributors, and 
members of the press. Displayed were the 
equipment manufacturing company’s corn 
shellers, hammermill, and other machinery. 

Awards were presented for top sales at a 
dinner held at the St. Clair Inn, 12 miles 
south of Port Huron. Shown here are the 
second-place award winners flanked on the 
left by Vice President John W. Miller and 


ducks at approximately four to five 
weeks of age.” 

Comment: Another statement in the 
paper is interesting, also. We quote: 
“In spite of the fact that the diets con- 
taining 22 per cent protein produced 
ducks having higher carcass protein 
and lower carcass fat levels than were 
obtained with the 16 per cent protein 
diets, the higher protein diet did not 
appear to increase the need for un- 
identified growth factors.” 

The basal ration contained corn, a 
little oats, 10 per cent ground wheat, 
50 per cent protein soybean oil meal, 
three per cent of dicalcium phosphate, 
two per cent ground limestone, three 
per cent alfalfa, 0.25 per cent iodized 
salt, a pound (per ton) of manganese 
sulphate, vitamins A, D, E, and K, and 
riboflavin, niacin, calcium pantothen- 
ate, and penicillin. 


and the right by President James Bryant Jr. 

Accepting the awards from the left are 
Nathan, Ronald, and Joe Jakel of Jakel En- 
gineering Co., Reeseville, Wis., and Chet 
Smith. The Jakels and Mr. Smith tied for 
second place. Frank Young of Oxford, who 
was unable to attend the meeting, copped 
top honors. 

Also shown is Bryant's main plant and of- 
fice. Bryant has two warehouses, one used 
for storage of raw materials and the other 
for finished products. 


Mr. Miller stated his firm would continue 
its five-point sales program: better customer 
relations, efficient manufacturing facilities, 
factory field assistance, aggressive advertis- 
ing, and continuous improvement and de- 
velopment of new machines. 


Bryant was founded in May, 1911, by 
James Bryant Sr. at Port Huron, which 
manufactured products under the trade 
name Dreadnaught. The Bryant trade name 
was adopted in 1935. — T.P.T. 


Launch Merck Campaign 
On Antibiotic Combine 


Now underway is a new advertising cam- 
paign designed to explain the effectiveness 
of combining penicillin and streptomycin 
to promote growth and combat disease 0! 
broilers, turkeys, and pigs. 

The campaign is being carried out by 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., which 
makes a combination of the antibiotics un 
der the name Pro-Strep. Advertising, tech- 
nical swine bulletins, consumer folders, and 
counter and window displays are being usec 
in the campaign. 

Merck said its overall theme is to show 
the synergistic effect penicillin and strepto- 
mycin have when combined. 
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QUIZ 


For Multiwall Bag Buyers { 


“How Does Your 
Packaging Operation 
Rate?” 


your product? 
Is your bag properly construe 
ted for your product? 


if loss of product is caused by 
deterioration, would speciai 
protective sheets heip to re- ~ 
duce such loss? 


Is the total cost of your bag” 
out of proportion to the selling 
price of your product? : 


more effectively? 


Are you using the most eco- | 
nomical filling machine avail-— 
able for packaging? 


Are your current suppliers giv 
ing you the service you desire 


Are your suppliers integrated 
and capable of maintaining de- 
pendable service at all times 
under all conditions? 


Are your suppliers’ represen- 
tatives qualified to help you 
with your packaging, sales 
promotion and marketing? 


Perhaps we may be able to help you to 
arrive at the right answers in order to achieve 
higher production at lower costs. 


your Quiz.” 


KRAFT BAG 4 
CORPORATION 

Marys Kray co M 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. * Gummed Tape Div. \ 


* Kruft Bag Corp ON 
Plants at St. Marys, Ga. and Gilman, Vt. eS gs 


Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker 
Open Mouth Bag Filling Machine 
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Forbidden 


Preserve: 


Report Plague 
Disease Study Center 


Just off the end of Long Island 
(N. Y.) lies a forbidden preserve, 
_where enough diseases are “impris- 
oned” to ruin the U. S. livestock in- 
dustry. Reprinted by Special Permis- 
sion of THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING POST. Copyright (C) 1958 by 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 
* * * 


Summer visitors sunning themselves 
in the Orient Beach State Park on the 
breezy tip of Long Island, almost 118 
miles out of New York City, are apt to 
look with a shudder across a mile and 
a half of sparkling water at the 800- 
acre sand heap called Plum Island. In 
the minds of many, it’s half Alcatraz, 
half leprosarium. Navigation charts 
warn the public to stay off. The head- 
man on the island, Dr. Maurice S. 
(Doc) Shahan, is known to have 
guards who watch all approaches 
twenty-four hours a day and hustle 
intruders off so fast they don’t have 
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By NEIL M. CLARK 


time to pick up so much as a good 
look. 


Personally, as I discovered when I 


met him, Doc Shahan likes people, and 
people like him. He is an amiable six- 
footer, tweedy in dress, handsome in 
a wide-open Western way. Born in 
Colorado, where nobody minds if a 
stranger rides across his range, he still 
prefers Western shirts and low-heeled 
cowboy boots, and usually wears them. 
He is rarely seen without a pipe or 
with a hat on his head. 


But strangers have to keep off his 
island. That’s ironclad. Nobody visits 
Plum unless he says so, and he doesn’t 
often say so, He has the very best of 
reasons. Plum Island is headquarters 
for PIADL, which stands for Plum 
Island Animal Disease Laboratory, a 
$10,500,000 research installation in 
operation since 1954 under the Agri- 


cultural Research Service of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
As such, it is stocked with viruses so 
deadly that, if even half a dozen of 
them escaped to the mainland, the re- 
sult could be disease and death for 
thousands of valuable animals, at a 
cost to the country of millions of dol- 
lars. So tiny that 1,000,000 of them 
end to end wouldn’t measure an inch, 
these viruses could hide under a man’s 
fingernail by the thousands. Because 
they are so dangerous there's only one 
place in the country where they are 
allowed, and that’s Plum Island. 

There they are doing a useful job, 
but there, at whatever cost, they must 
stay. It’s a major part of Shahan’s job 
as director of the laboratory to see 
that they do. As one careless visitor, 
without meaning to, could be the 
agent of escape and untold disaster, 
there are no careless visitors, and few 
of any kind. 

The primary reason for Plum Island 
is preparedness. Most of the work 
done there is research designed to dis- 
cover causes of, and find preventive 
vaccines or cures for, foreign diseases 
of livestock. 

Doc Shahan is no novice. His ex- 
perience with dangerous animal dis- 
eases dates almost from his graduation 
in 1924 from Colorado State Univer- 
sity (then Colorado A. & M.) with a 
DVM degree. He was a research man 
in the Old Bureau of Animal Industry 
for many years, and in 1946 was ap- 
pointed codirector of the Mexico-U.S. 
Commission for eradication of hoof- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico. This 
campaign was undertaken, not purely 


DR. MAURICE SHAHAN (hands 
in pockets, foreground), boss 

of the Animal Disease lab, takes 

a 20-minute ferry ride to get to 
his mysterious domain, Plum Island. 


Sometimes storms maroon him there. 


from good will to a stricken neighbor 
but because of the danger to the Unit- 
ed States livestock industry of having 


the disease within striking distance of 


our borders. The disease was wiped 
out in Mexico. The cost of United 
States participation during the years 
1946-52 and 1954-54 was more than 
$135,000,000. It could have been 
much more if the disease had entered 
the United States. 

“There is every reason to be on 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Hold 5ist Convention of three guest speakers, Half of 1957 Shows 


Also invited to address the group were 


Mill Mutuals Fieldmen of National Chlorophyll “Profits Drop for ADM 


The Ficldmen’s associetion of Mill: Maea- Chemical Co. and Phil Evans, KMBC Kan- 


als held: ite 51 City farm director. Net profits dropped for Archer-Daniels- 
ais held annual: — Those present included President Henry Midland Go., Minneapolis, in the last half 
met Feb. 10-13 Hofmann, Don Merrick, Don Ganser, of 1957, the firm has reported. Net earn- 


a are 4 David Rucker, Bill Evans, Lee Leatherman ings for the 1957 period were $2,044,903, 
A wide range of su yg was tae at Jr., Lee Leatherman Sr., Stanley Cox, Alex compared with $2,748,610 for the last six 
Fadden, Leigh Raetz, Jim Mallett, Jim The 1957 figure was to $1.28 
Reyher, Harold Swift, and Lowell Price. share on 1,586,903 shares outstanding. In 
of ; 1956, the profits were equal to $1.71 a 
Mill Mutuals is a group of 10 insurance Edward Bacon, 70, Dies, 
companies organized in 1865. The Field- on 
men's association met with engineers of the. Was in Grain- Business Dutch | B : 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention bureau. Edward R. Bacon, 70, died recently at utc ncrease Dutt 
J. J. Droste of Alton, IIL, is president of Chicago. Mr. Bacon retired in 1954 as ° erfat 
the association. Vice president is G. R. president and general manager of Edward In Milk to Cut Surplus 
Kellenberger of Seattle. K. F. Thompson of R_ Bacon Grain Co., Boston. He joined his 
~ Fargo, N. D., is treasurer and William A. father in the business in 1904. 
Roessler of Chicago secretary.’ Mr. Bacon was the third generation of . 1 
the in, guia milk normally standardized at 214 per cent. 


: 2 The 3!4 per cent milk is being sold on a 
Chicago. He was a member of the Chicago ,. ce : 
Announce Merger of Two Chicago. He was « member of the Chicago trial basis in an effort to control mounting 


: 2 butter surplus. 
His company, started in 1852, has offices Satay : ; 
lowa Feed Wholesalers at Portland, Maine, and Boston. The firm 1 h¢ milk with the higher fat content will 

Two lowa wholesale feed companies have gisssibutes and handles domestic and ex rt retail for about 114 cents more’a quart than 

Elevator Co. Port the standardized product. The Dutch gov- 
merged. They are Davenport “i grain and feed ingredients. . the s ardized product. The gov 
and Fort Dodge Feed Co., Inc., which have Surviving Mr. Bacon are two daughters etment subsidy of one cent a quart will 
merged as Davenport Elevator Go. ig and three brothers. A brother, Robert C. ot be paid to consumers of the higher bur 
Moisex Bacon, succeeded him as head of the firm. terfat milk. 

Fort Dodge, Davenport, and Casey, Iowa. = 

J. A. (Jim) Olson, former Davenport presi- 

dent, will remain at West Bend to head Th 2 ti G 
finance and production. 5 t 

The former Fort Dodge president, Merrill e arn yar a e 
C. Schlief, will head sales and distribution ; 
from headquarters at Des Moines. Henry 
Holscher has been retained as head of the 
Cedar Rapids grain office. 

Named sales assistant was Kent Eichelzer. 
L. C. (Larry) Saylor was appointed general 
manager of the farm supply division. 

Davenport Elevator was organized in 
1895, Fort Dodge Feed Co. more than 60 
years ago. Messrs. Olson and Schlief believe 
the merger will improve service to custom- 
ers and increase the line of merchandise 
offered. 


The Netherlands government has: raised 
by one per cent the butterfat content of 


Abbott Issues License to 
Heterochemical Corp. 


Issuance of a royalty-bearing license to 
Heterochemical Corp., Valley Stream, N. Y., 
has been announced by Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill. Abbott said the license 
covers the manufacture, use, and sale of 
menadione sodium bisulfite for purposes 
other than human consumption. 

According to Abbott, the license termin- 
ates litigation pending between the two 
firms for two years. Menadione sodium 
bisulfite is sold by Heterochemical under 
the trademark of Heterogen-K. Abbott's 
patent covers stabilized menadione sodium 
bisulfite, sold as Klotogen F. 


Couch Guest Speaker at 
National Alfalfa Meet 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling 
Co. held its mid-winter sales meeting early 
this year at Kansas City’s Phillips hotel. 


Dr. J. R. Couch of Texas A & M College "But | certainly wish we knew what he died of!" 
40 
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your customers about 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 


VITAMIN D 


FORTIFICATION 


Scientifically balanced formulations now as- 
sure that feeders get all the known elements 
for animal nutrition in the feeds they buy. 


Vitamin D fortification is especially impor- 
tant with today’s practice of raising animals 
in confinement. Recentl tly, even hogs are 
being raised in air-conditioned piggeries. 
This abbreviates the exposure of growing 
animals to the sun’s rays, an important 
source of vitamin D2. 


Since roughages are a variable source of this 
essential vitamin, a new significance is put 
on heavy vitamin 'D fortification of feeds with 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


Prevention of Milk Fever 
FIDY, a rich source of vitamin Dz, is also 
used in the prevention of Milk Fever. Fed in 
massive doses, 5 to 7 mae 5 pre artum, FIDY 
Type 142-F has been f to maintain 
blood calcium above Fg low levels that 
occur with Milk Fever. 


You can now offer special rations or FIDY 
itself as an aid in preventing Milk Fever. 
Several feed manufacturers offer a special 
Milk Fever prevention ration containing 
FIDY to help complete their line of dairy 
feeds and provide another service to dairymen. 


Free Vitamin D Portfolio 


Do you have the current 

monthly letters with di- 

ee gests of recent research 
of catty and other information 


on vitamin D, calcium 
and phosphorous in the 
nutrition of dairy cows 
by Dr. G. C. Wallis, 
well-known nutritionist? 
Additional sets are avail- 
able in portfolio form. 
AddressSTANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, Dept. FB-358, 
Agricultural Department, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


IRRADI IATED 


RICH IN 


Here’s what we are telling 


Questions farmers ask 
most often about 


vitamin D nutrition 


Q: What does vitamin D do when I feed it to my livestock? 


x& Vitamin D prevents rickets and helps livestock use calcium and 
phosphorous properly and efficiently for building sound bones and 
meeting other body needs related to rapid growth, efficient feed 
utilization, good fleshing and well-being of the animal. 


Q: 


A: Symptoms of severe deficiency (rickets) are stiffness, bowed legs, 
arched back, swollen joints, difficulty in lying down or moving about, 
hair coat dull and coarse, and over-all appearance of unthriftiness. 
Mild or borderline deficiencies which do not cause symptoms severe 
enough to be noticed occur far more frequently and are the ones 
that cause the greatest loss in profits through slower growth and 
poorer feed utilization. 


What happens if my livestock do not get enough vitamin D? 


Q: Won't my livestock get enough vitamin D from sunshine and 
hay? 


A: Sometimes they will, but sunshine and hay are highly variable and 
unpredictable sources of vitamin D. Feeds adequately fortified with 
vitamin D provide protection. Look for the words “Irradiated Dry 
Yeast’ on the feed tag. 


Q: Do dairy cows need vitamin D? 


A: Yes. Work at the South Dakota Experiment Station showed that dairy 
cows become stiff, lame, develop swollen joints, arched back, diffi- 
culty in moving about or lying down, fail to come into heat, and 
have weak calves with poorly mineralized bones and rickets-like 
appearance. There was also evidence of poor appetite and marked 

in milk prod: 


Q: Can Milk Fever be prevented? If so, how? 


fs Yes. Fifteen years of research at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 


Station have resulted in a highly effective method of prevention. 


1. Feed 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, daily, preferably in two 
equal feedings, for 5 to 7 days | before calving. 2. Provide plenty 
of calcium and phosph wi i feeding the vitamin D, 
at the end of 7 days even though cow has not calved. 4. If calving 
occurs before the vitamin D, has been fed for 6 days, feeding may 
be continued for 1 day after calving. 


Thirty million units of vitamin D, are supplied by 712 ounces of 
Fleisch ‘s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Type 142-F. 


XC. U/ 


Have You a Question? 


If you have questions obout animal nutrition Nutrition, Agricultural Department, Standard 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


ing vitamin D fortifi or Milk Fever Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenve, 
prevention, write to Dr.G.C. Wallis, Director of | New York 22, New York. 


New York 22, New York 
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ACCIDENT 


Makes 
Profits! 


because it's made by CPM 
—your assurance of top 
uniformity, quality, capacity 
—at lowest cost per ton! 


Biggest Producer: The CALI- 
FORNIA 100 hp “Century"— 
E the quality mill that produces 
verything you need in a pellet mill ME os lowest cost per tonl 
for profitable operations, you'll find in California 
Pellet Mills—and only in CPM. 


The clear-cut evidences of CPM leadership in 
this highly specialized field are unmistakable: 
this is the pellet mill that first made pelleting 
profitable, some quarter of a century ago. The . 
priceless engineering skills and ingenuity devel- PELLET MILLS 
oped during this period were never more pro- 
nounced than in the CPM Pellet Mill you can 


buy today. California Pellet Mill Company 
So where your future profits are at stake, play 1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 


it safe: specify the finest. Install a CPM. Get 1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
complete details today, and you’ll see why it’s no 101 E, 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 
accident that “More California Pellet Mills are Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany « Atlanta « Columbus 


‘ Davenport « Denver Fort Worth Los Angeles « Minneapolis 
sold today than all other makes combined!” Okichome City © Omoha Richmond Seattle Lovis 


LABORATORY MODEL **CENTURY"* **MASTER" **HI-MOLASSES"’ **MASTER" PLANT 
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Ralph Everett Sales 


Rebellion of ‘Old Joe’ 


The salesman was muttering to him- 
self. It was perfectly obvious that 
something was wrong because he was 
visibly shaken and looked as though 
he'd lost his last friend. In fact, the 
cause of his muttering and grumbling 
was that he felt he had lost a good 
friend. “Imagine!” he said, “One of 
my best friends buying from someone 
else. Why, we've gone fishing to- 
gether, watched the same ball games, 
and I even know his kids by their first 
names. I feel as much at home in his 
office as I would in my own home. 
How could he possibly give his order 
to someone else?” 


A Fatal Mistake 

This fellow had made one of the fa- 
tal mistakes in selling. He had begun 
to substitute familiarity for good sell- 
ing fundamentals. Just because he had 
cultivated a friendly atmosphere with 
his customer, he made the mistake of 
undermining the best of business re- 
lationships with too much friendship. 

It may sound paradoxical to many 
salesmen when, on the one hand, they 
have been advised to sell themselves 
first and, on the other hand, not to 
let this friendship jeoardize the very 
reason for the friendly relationship. It 
isn’t paradoxical, however, when one 
stops to remember that as soon as the 
friendly relationship with any custom- 
er ceases to work to mutual advantage 
to both buyer and seller, the reason 
for the salesman justifying the custom- 
er’s business also ceases to exist. 

The moment your attitude of friend- 
ly relationships with any customer 
zoes over the professional limit of mu- 
ual benefit, you are treading on “soft” 
round. 

Your attitude becomes one of “Good 
Jd Joe, I don’t have to worry about 
iim.” Believing that you can auto- 
aatically have his business, you end 
ip by giving him less individual atten- 


‘on than you give customers you don’t > 


ike for granted. 

There is just one reason why a per- 
on bought from you in the first place 
. . because he thought he could get 
reater benefits from what you had to 
ffer than he could get from someone 
Ise. If you can maintain this belief 
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throughout years of sound business 
friendship, all well and good. Herein, 
however, lie the dangers of knowing 
your customer too well. 


Cultivate Whom? 

Not too long ago a midwestern firm 
spent a great deal of money on an ex- 
pensive sales brochure to promote the 
sale of some new products. Following 
this it spent an even larger sum hold- 
ing a sales meeting to introduce the 
new brochure and the new products. 
Evidently the company did a master- 
ful job of whipping up enthusiasm 
over the new product line. 

The expensive and attractive bro- 
chure was put into the hands of the 
salesmen with the usual good wishes: 
‘Now you have the product, boys, and 
you have the sales tools. Good luck! 
Go out and get the business.” Many of 
the men sitting in the meeting couldn’t 
wait to get back to their territories. 
They had several “hot” prospects to 
call on. “Good old Joe,” they thought, 
“he'll go for this — hook, line, and 
sinker.” 

So: they approached the “good old 
Joes” in the old familiar manner: “Joe, 
we've really got something this time! 
Something you can’t afford to pass up. 
Why, this is the hottest proposition 


since the Chicago fire! Let me show 


you what’s on the inside of this attrac- 
tive brochure.” 
Now it just so happened that “good 


old Joe” hadn't been to the sales meet- 
ing. “Good old Joe” wasn’t nearly as 
interested as was the salesman in the 
hottest item since the Chicago fire. 
But he liked the salesman so he con- 
sented to listen with one ear slightly 
open but his mind was miles away 
thinking about other things. When the. 
salesman tried to close the sale he got 
the stall, “Ill think about it. Stop in 
the next time you're through this 
way.” 

Well, the salesman didn’t want to 
press his good friend Joe too hard so 
he forgot about using his trial closes 
and he consented to go along with the 
“stall” and see Joe on his next trip. 
The salesman then proceeded to his 
other “good old Joes” to go through 
the same self-deluding manner of sub- 
stituting familiarity for good sales 
technique. After about 10 tries on his 
overly-friendly basis with his custom- 
ers, he concluded the sales plan wasn’t 
any good and the expensive brochure 
ended up in the back of the car gath- 
ering dust. 

Goodbye, Joe! 

Specifically, several things are 
wrong when you try to sell with the 
“pal” system. You are liable to evade 
honest differences which ‘should be 
explored for fear of losing a valuable 
friendship. These differences, left un- 
explored, can frequently build into a 
smoldering animosity which in the end 
can lose both the friendship and the 
customer. The moment the importance 
of maintaining the friendly relation- 
ship becomes’ more important than 
making the sale, it automatically re- 
duces the power of your selling. 

You hesitate to press for the order 
by using effective closing techniques. 
You don’t want to jeopardize the 
friendship so you accept “stalls” and 
“dodges.” You are prone to promise 
too much to a favored customer, put- 
ting yourself in the position of play- 
ing favorites in the eyes of your other 
customers. This, in turn, can mean 
that you do not take care of the best 
interests of your company. 

If. your “buddy” happens to be in an 
unfavorable financial position, you can 
easily find yourself attempting to un- 
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Only 


hits all these 


These comparisons show that the fighting power of Terramycin 
in your feeds gives greater disease coverage than even a combination 
of bacitracin, penicillin, sulfonamides, streptomycin, and furazolidone 


If an antibiotic were given you at half price... 
even free . . . it could be the most expensive 
purchase you ever made if your feed containing 
this antibiotic did not stop disease from killing 
and setting back your customer’s livestock and 


poultry. Chances are you’d lose a customer and 
through him, others. 


Factors affecting performance 
of feeds containing antibiotics 


Farms separated by just a few miles may have 
entirely different disease organisms to fight. Even 
on the same farm, organisms can vary with the 
season, temperature or as new herd and flock re- 
placements arrive. As a result, a feed containing 
one or even a combination of narrow-spectrum 
antibiotics may work one time but fail the next 
time it is needed. 

A disease can vary in its virulence. A feed con- 
taining narrow-spectrum antibiotic with only 
good or slight activity may stop it in its mild form 
but fail where the disease is militant. 

Usually a sick bird or animal is suffering from 
a mixture of infections—one dominant, the others 
at subclinical levels. A feed containing narrow- 
spectrum antibiotic may hit the primary disease- 
causing organism hard but miss the subclinical 
infection. This can develop into an even deadlier 
disease or at the very least, slow down gains. 

Often diseases involve both the intestinal tract 
and the blood stream. Many narrow-spectrum 
antibiotics are effective against either intestinal 


diseases or systemic diseases but not against both 
as they are poorly absorbed from the intestines 
into the blood stream. 


Characteristics of Terramycin 
that protect feed performance 


Terramycin has excellent activity in feed against 
a wide range of disease-causing organisms. . . Is 
effective against intestinal and systemic diseases 
. .. Strikes a wide range of organisms that cause 
secondary or subclinical infections . . . hits both 
gram-positive and gram-negative organisms... 
continues to be highly effective against disease 
even after generations of poultry and livestock 
have been treated with it. ; 
As you can see from the chart, even if baci- 
tracin, penicillin, sulfonamides, streptom ycit, 
and furazolidone were combined in a feed this 
feed wouldn’t give your customers the ¢ ease 
coverage, the fighting power of a feed cont: ning 
Terramycin. 
Pfizer produces or markets most of the ti - 
biotics used in feed today including pen llin, 
bacitracin, streptomycin as well as Terra: ‘cin. 
But all available research and feeding trial: int 
to Terramycin as the most effective ant. otic 
or drug when measured in terms of birds an !ve- 
stock that live . .. when feed efficiency iseva! ‘ted 
. .. when pounds of gain are added up. The are 
the yardsticks by which your customers jud the 
performance of your feeds . . . the yardstick hat 
determine how much feed you will sell. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF VARIOUS DRUGS 
AGAINST LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY DISEASES 


(in feed unless otherwise indicated) 
information based on available literature 


DISEASE ORGANISM Terramycin furazolidone bactracin penicillin sulfonamides | streptomycin 
Hexamitiasis Protozoa 
Foot Rot Actinomyces 
Enterotoxemia Gram Pos. Bacilli 
(overeating disease) 
Pneumonia Gram Pos. Cocci 
Lymphadenitis 


(jowl abscess) 
Chronic Respiratory PPLO Group 


Disease 
Bloody Scours Gram. Neg. Bacilli 
Baby Pig Scours 

White Scours (calves) 
Salmonellosis 
Leptospirosis (swine) Spirochaetes * 
Blue Comb Non-Specific or 
unknown etiology 3 

Synovitis 
Atrophic Rhinitis ga 
Shipping Fever 

(early stages-feed) 
Enteritis 
Bloat 
Psittacosis (Ornithosis) | Large virus | | 


excellent activity slight activity 
good activity no activity or not used 


= injection t= feed or injection 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 


New York - CHICAGO 
DALtas - SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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DR. GEORGE BRIGGS 


derestimate his situation to the detri- 
ment of your company. On a purely 
objective basis, you would give a more 
realistic appraisal of the situation and 
protect your company’s interest. After 
all, a salesman should be willing to 
protect the interests of the people who 
write his pay check as well as the in- 
terests of the customers who buy his 
goods. In addition to these arguments 
against the “pal” system, you actually 
put the buyer in an embarrassing po- 
sition. If we go back to the premise 
that the reason he bought from you in 
the first place was to receive benefits 
he couldn’t get elsewhere, isn’t it cor- 
rect to assume that he wants to con- 
tinue buying on that basis? In fact, 
this is the real reason you have for 
asking for his time in the first place. 

The moment you begin to suggest 
he should buy from you because of 
your friendship, you embarrass him. 
The moment you begin to suggest that 
he should give you your presumably 
rightful share of business, you sow the 
seeds of enmity. 


CHARLES STEINHAUER & RALPH EVERETT 
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Sound Animal Health 


Benefits Humanity 


By DR. GEORGE M. BRIGGS, National Institutes of Health 


“Why is the U. S. Public Health service interested in good animal health?” 
is a question often asked. 
The Public Health service, whose chief concern is the health of the nation’s 


people, has an indirect interest in good animal health for many reasons in- 
cluding the following five: 


1) There are over 80 animal diseases caused by parasites and micro-organ- 
isms which are directly transmissable to humans (such as brucellosis, orni- 
thosis, bovine tuberculosis, trichinosis, tapeworm). It is important to the 
Public Health service, in cooperation with other government agencies, to see 
that the incidence of these diseases is reduced as much as possible in animals by 
the use of the best available methods. 


2) The use of medicated feeds — for the prevention of animal diseases and 
for maximum efficiency of production — has resulted in many benefits. How- 
ever, the problem of residual drugs which may remain in milk, meat, or eggs 
intended for human consumption has become of public health interest. Drugs 
such as estrogens, thyroid active agents, antibiotics, organic arsenicals are 
potentially dangerous compounds if not properly used. The Public Health 
service has an advisory function to make sure that these drugs continue to be 
used without danger to human health. Its sister agency, the Food & Drug 
administration, is directly charged with this responsibility. 


3) The Public Health service is vitally interested in industrial health through- 
out the 48 states. Because of this it is directly concerned with the good health 
of personnel in the many different industries connected with the production 
of animal foods — the chemical and drug industries, the feed manufacturing 
industry, and the food processing and distribution industries. The Public 
Health service aids in devising means for protecting the men who stand 


behind the farmer who uses these compounds for improving the health of his 
animals. 


4) Because healthy people need wholesome, nutritious, and abundant food 
to maintain such health, the Public Health service is indirectly interested in 
the availability of such foods and in their proper use. The Public Health 
service aids in providing information on the proper use of foods, including 
animal products, for the maintenance of good health and for the prevention 
of diseases, both of nutritional deficiency origin and those which have a 
nutritional connection (obesity, atherosclerosis, dental caries, and a number 
of metabolic diseases). 

5) The National Institutes of Health is the research branch of the U. S. 
Public Health service. It is intimately concerned with animal health because 
of the importance of experimental animals in medical research (both basic 
and applied). It supports basic research with animals by means of a large re- 
search grants program (with funds going to many medical schools as well as 
to many agricultural colleges) and by means of a large research laboratory at 
Bethesda, Md. Many thousands of animals — rats, chickens, guinea pigs, dogs 
mice, rabbits, hamsters, monkeys, and often pigs and cattle — are used as re’ 
search tools at the National Institutes of Health. Our own research on the 
chicken, mousé, and guinea pig in the field of basic nutrition is but one exam: 
ple of many areas of basic research using animals as experimental tools with 
eventual application to man. The fact that some of our work may also have 
application to the feed industry is incidental but, nevertheless, of importance 

In conclusion, it can be seen that good animal health is certainly importan* 
for good human health. The U. S. Public Health service (a branch of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education & Welfare) has an important interes‘ 
in seeing that good animal health in this country is maintained. 
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Harry F. Reed, President 


Reed's Feed & Soil Service, Winterset, lowa, 


“New Accounts, 
Increased Sales, 
Better Service...” 


that’s what two Daffin Feedmobiles 
are getting for HARRY F. REED 


& 


Service for profit. Lined up in front of home base — left to right: Harry F. 


Reed, President; Charlie Crawford, outside salesman; Tom Waters, mill opera- 
tor; Charles Waters, helper; Dale Ham, delivery man; Harold Travis, inside 
salesman. There’s also the Daffin Feedmobile (No. 1), concentrate truck, and 
scales for livestock weighing service. : 


ea 
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50 NORTH PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS DAFFIN ‘‘PACKAGED”’ FEED PLANTS. 


Harry owns two Feedmobiles. 
He got his first Daffin on Nov. 7, 
1956, and the second Sept. 18, 
1957. Here is what he says: 


“Being a new Purina dealer, I 
feel that the Daffin Mobile Feed 
Mill helped me to get in and get 
my share of the market, quick. 


“T feel that our Daffins have been 
the answer to increasing feed 
sales, new accounts, and better 
service to the farmer.” 


You’re in the Feed Business 


to make a profit. Write for wewace 
details on Daffin today. ¢@ 
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DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CO., 31 
lurers, 
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By JOSEPH 


The research-minded American De- 
hydrators association devoted an en- 
tire day of its 16th annual convention 
to an alfalfa feeding forum, actually 
a concise nutrition conference. Cov- 
ered was the feeding of dehy to four- 
footed animals. The complete conven- 
tion report elsewhere in this issue 
covers the panels which discussed 
dairy cattle, sheep, and swine. The 
Dehy Datar here talks in detail about 
the beef cattle nutrition presentation. 

* * * 

Leading off on this panel was Dr. 
W. M. Beeson, Purdue University. 
The title of his paper was “Power- 
Packed Dehy Pellets.” Featured in 
Dr. Beeson’s talk were the nutritional 
factors contributed by dehydrated al- 
falfa, which he listed as follows: 

1) Furnished 17 per cent protein 
with an excellent balance of amino 
acids for supplementary non-protein 
nitrogen such as urea, amides, amines, 
and ammonia. 

2) Abundant source of vitamin A 
(carotene) which has 40 per cent the 
biological value of vitamin A (as ace- 
tate or palmitate) on an international 
unit basis. In “feed lot language,” 
40,000 I.U. of vitamin A is equal to 
100,000 I.U. of vitamin A (carotene 
source) from dehydrated alfalfa. Feed- 
ing 0.25 pound of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal per steer daily will furnish 10,000 
I.U. of vitamin A biological equivalent 
or their minimum daily requirement. 
Breeding cows need 0.75 pounds of de- 
hydrated alfalfa per head daily to sup- 
ply their minimum daily needs (30,000 
I.U. vitamin A). 

3) Splendid source of available cal- 
cium (1.6 per cent), phosphorus (0.31 
per cent), magnesium (0.31 per cent 
or 3,100 p.p.m.), potassium (2.6 per 
cent), and sulfur (0.12 per cent or 
1,200 p.p.m.). 

4) A contributing source of essen- 
tial trace minerals: iron 890 p.p.m., 
manganese 59 p.p.m., copper 37 p.p.m., 
zinc 35 p.p.m., molybdenum 2.6 p.p.m., 
iodine 270 p.p.m., and cobalt 0.2 
p-p.m. Reports indicate that alfalfa 
contains trace amounts of nickel, stron- 
tium, lead, and palladium; so far, these 
elements have not been classified as 
essential for animal life. 

5) Superior source of unidentified 
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CHRISMAN 


growth factors for the stimulation 
and improvement of bacterial break- 
down of feeds in the rumen. 

6) Adds green color giving feeds a 
“living look.” Not nutritionally impor- 
tant to the cattle, as far as we know, 
but provides “eye appeal” for the cat- 
tle feeder. 

Dr. Beeson stressed the importance 
of pellet feeding versus the feeding of 
chopped or baled hay, citing the work 
done at the Dixon Springs station, 
Robbs, Ill. In the experiment cited, 
feeding pelleted hay resulted in a daily 
gain increase from 0.63 pounds for 
baled hay to 1.73 for pelleted hay. 
This was accompanied by cutting the 
pounds of feed per pound of gain al- 
most in half. 

Dr. Beeson concluded his remarks 
by listing some of the more obvious 
advantages of pelleted feeds for cattle 
and sheep as follows: 

1) Increases daily gain — partly be- 
cause of increased feed intake. 

2) Increases feed intake because 
feed has less bulk, is more condensed, 
and occupies less space in the rumen 
per unit of dry matter. 

3) Allows self-feeding on a full feed 
from the start without wasting time on 
raising gradually on fattening rations. 

4) Permits the simultaneous feeding 
of a balanced diet with all the neces- 
sary nutritients present at once in the 
proper relationship. No chance to sort 
and choose. 

5) Improves feed efficiency. 

6) Cuts down on digestive disorders 
and cattle going off feed. 

7) Equalizes intake of essential nu- 
trients (protein, etc.) between animals 
being group fed. 

8) Reduces waste and feed storage 
space — up to 80 per cent of saving 
in space with roughages. 

9) Saves time and labor — adapted 
to push-button operation (automation) 
and self-feeding. 

10) Takes the guesswork out of 
starting cattle on feed thus changing 
cattle feeding to a science rather than 
an art. Thus, it replaces the old adage 
that “the eye of the master fattens his 
cattle” with the modern version 
(1958), “the eye of the scientist fat- 
tens his cattle.” 

Ralph McCall, manager of cattle 


merican 
ehydrators 
Yssociation 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


=< 


feed research for Quaker Oats Co., 
noted the recent trend toward pelleted 
rations for fattening cattle and lambs. 
He lists the nutritional values of dehy- 
drated alfalfa in cattle rations as fol- 
lows: 

1) Rich in carotene — plant source 
of vitamin A, containing 100,000 or 
more I.U. per pound when fresh. 

2) Contains 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent (usually 17 per cent to 18 per 
cent) of protein. 

3). Contains about 12 per cent min- 
erals. Ranked in order of amount of 
mineral dehy contains potassium, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, magnesum, sodium, 
iron, and traces of manganese, zinc, 
boron, copper, and cobalt. 

4) Unidentified factor or factors 
which stimulate the activity of rumen 
bacteria. 

5) Vitamin E — one of best natural 
sources. 

6) B-vitamins, especially riboflavin 
and pantothenic acid. 

7). Bright green color — symbol of 
green grass nutrition. 

8) Bulk. 

Mr. McCall further stated — Dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal has proved in 
countless research farm and field tests 
to usually give the following advan- 
tages when added to the beef cattle 
ration: 

1) Increased gain. 

2) Increased feed efficiency. 

3) Improved health. 

4) Improved fertility. 

5). Improved milk production. 

6) Improved finish and sale price. 

7) Added insurance of nutritional 
sufficiency. 

Mr. McCall concluded with these 
remarks: Dehydrated alfalfa meal has 
been included in supplements for beef 
cattle made by Quaker for two dec- 
ades. We have seen evidence of its 
value at the research farm and in the 
field. Supplements containing dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal and other ingre- 
dients designed to supply the above 
critical nutrients in as near optimum 
proportion as can be calculated, have 
increased feedlot gains, feed efficien- 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE TOLD there’s a 
squeeze between broiler growing price and 
broiler selling price. You know it! 


The 


How can you help “ease this squeeze?” 


SOLUTION: 

on-the-job to help When you formulate broiler rations, choose 
Omafac to replace a larger quantity of crude 
Unknown Growth Factor supplements at 
E ASE TH iF SQU FEZE less cost. Only 0.5% of Omafac will replace 
4% to 5% of fish solubles, dried whey, fish 
; meal, distiller’s solubles, dried yeast, etc. 
in broil er rofits Growth and feed efficiency are remarkably 
D improved. Antibiotic content of your ration 
; is increased by 15 gm. per ton (streptomycin 
sulfate) at the 0.5% level. An additional 
plus factor is Omafac’s uniformly high 
Vitamin B,. content. YOU GET A MORE EFFI- 
CIENT RATION AT A SIGNIFICANTLY LOWER 

COST PER TON. 


Produced by Squibb from dried penicillin and 
streptomycin residues, Omafac is always in de- 
pendable year-round supply. For 26-page bro- 
chure containing full facts, results of field trials, 
etc., write: 


Chemicals Sales Department 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


OMAFAC is a Squibb trademark 


List 4385 


OMAFAC 
SQUIBB 


Dried Extracted Penicillin and Strepto- 
mycin Meal and Fermentation Solubles 
with Streptomycin Sulfate 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 


Streptomycin activity as free base not less than 1.2 Gm. 
per th. (equivalent to 1.5 Gm. streptomycin sulphate) 


Crude Protein . . Notiess than 23% 


Crude Fat . . . . Notless than 0.8% 
Crude Fiber . . . Not more than 9.0% 
N.F.E. ...... Notless than 27% 


For use as an antibiotic and growth factor 
supplement in animal feeds only 


E-R:Squiss & SONS. NEW YORK 
2 
DN CHEMICAL CORF 1958 SQUIBB 
r 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS ON 


OMAFAC LABEL 
SQUIBB A NAME YOU CAN TRUST _ £17 50-1b- multiwall bag of Omafac is 


clearly labeled with the percentage of strep- 
tomycin, protein, fat, fiber and N.F.E. Your 
job is made easier—and you formulate a 
superior, more economical ration. 
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Department heads at a 334-million- 
dollar feed manufacturing concern are 
both directors and officers of the firm. 
This confidence demonstrated in its 
key employes by the company and the 
family which controls it has reflected 
in greater enthusiasm, understanding, 


Offering Key Personnel Chance 
Heard Can Profitable 


and effectiveness not only in the group 
given officer and director status but in 
their subordinates as well. 

* * * 

One hundred and thirty employes, 
including a 15-member outside sales 
force, contribute to the three-million- 
dollar annual gross of O. A. Cooper 
Co., which is Nebraska’s largest home- 
owned feed manufacturing concern. 
Top management within this organiza- 
tion includes three members of the 
Cooper family and three vice presi- 
dents who head phases of the O. A. 
Cooper operation. 

Cooper's had been family-held from 
its inception under another name back 
in 1879 until some five years ago. 
Then enlightened management real- 
ized that by adding key personnel who 
were concerned with actual operation 
of the business to its directorate, it 
could stimulate even more effective 
business growth. 

Switching over in part to a commit- 
tee or council-type operation had been 
in the mind of President Guy L. Coop- 
er Jr. for several years. His father, the 
firm’s board chairman, assented and 
gradually the plan has been implement- 
ed until today directors’ meetings are 
held on the first Monday of each 
month, with both outside stockholders 
and management directors represented. 

The meetings are no mere formali- 
ties. At each, production, sales, and 
traffic officers make specific reports. 
Other reports are presented periodical- 
ly by representatives of sub-depart- 
ments and by President Cooper. But 
each of the firm’s three main operat- 
ing divisions is represented with a 
progress report every month. 

Cooper has 11 directors, including 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
The Feed Bag Photos 


First of Three Parts 


President Cooper, five non-staff stock- 
holders, and five management person- 
nel. Each of the latter is permitted to 


GUY L. COOPER JR. 
Captain of the team. 


buy a specified amount of company 
stock periodically at book value. Be- 
cause the key officers are young men 
in their 30’s and have limited capital 
available for such purchases, their 
holdings to date are necessarily not 
large. But a definite program has been 
set up which will enable them to in- 
crease their holdings. 

Guy L. Cooper Sr. is board chair- 
man and Guy Jr. president. John 
Cooper is vice president responsible 
for public relations, Henry K. Seits 


for sales, Calvin Hunzeker for produc- 
tion, and Wayne Burow for traffic. 
Ralph Price is treasurer of the com- 
pany and Joseph Genoa is secretary. 
Chairman Cooper at 78 is still active 
in O. A. Cooper Co. and makes daily 
visits to his office. He carries on the 


family tradition which dates clear back 
to Orrin Alonzo Cooper in the year 
1879. Then, 21 years before the ad- 
vent of the 20th century, Founder 
Cooper and two partners combined to 
launch Cooper, Linn & Brinson, a 
flour milling company. 


Civil War Veteran 
Grandfather Cooper originally 
hailed from Table Rock, Neb., where 
as a teen-ager he headed the family 
when his father went off to serve with 
the Union army in the Civil war. Just 
prior to starting the flour mill venture, 
Orrin Alonzo Cooper spent three 
years trading with the Indians in the 
Muskogee territory. This netted him 
$3,000, sufficient capital to pay his 
one-third share of the flour business 
costs. 
As the business grew, O. A. Cooper 
expanded into grain buying and with 
the financial backing of the Burlington 
railroad controlled 25 line elevators by 
the turn of the century. This operation 
declined, however, and by 1907 Mr. 
Cooper was out of the elevator busi- 
ness and the partnership was dissolved. 
But O. A. Cooper’s respect for 
quality and strong intention to make 
the best flour possible remained para- 
mount in his mind. His philosophy 
was that he should not know a great 
deal about the actual flour milling 
processes. 


Don’t Know Too Much 

“A flour mill owner who knows the 
whole business will ruin the product 
by trying to squeeze on ingredients to 
make a bigger profit,’ he told son 
Guy. “I want to hire the best miller I 
can get and then leave the flour mak- 
ing completely to him.” 


How to Share Management Responsibilities With Others 
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prevents more poultry diseases than any other drug 


Opens new profit opportuni- 
ties for you... makes the best 
feeds perform even better 


2 pounds of nf-180* per ton of 
feeds, gives you the best trouble- 
fighting feed you ever sold. Rec- 
ommend feeding this all-mash 
ration 5 to 7 days every month 
or whenever stress is likely. The 
egg-producing results poultry- 
men get help build your reputa- 
tion for top performing feeds. 
Furazolidone prevents and 
treats more disease troubles 
than any other drug . . . fowl ty- 
phoid, pullorum, paratyphoid 
and blackhead. Protects flocks 
from chronic respiratory disease 
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(air sac), blue comb (non-spe- 
cific enteritis), quail disease (ul- 
cerative enteritis) and second- 
ary bacterial invaders. 

Whether you sell popular 
brand booster feeds with fura- 
zolidone, or mix your own, fura- 
zolidone “‘week-a-month protec- 
tive feeding” will do the disease- 
fighting work . . . let your feed 
take the credit. 

Furazolidone: comes to you 
premixed as nf-180 in 10, 50 or 
100 lb. drums. Contact your 
Hess & Clark representative or 
Feed Products Division for com- 
plete mixing information. 

*2 pounds of nf-180 per ton is expressed 


on feed tags as 100 grams furazolidone 
or 0.011%. 


Write for this kit of field reports 


and sales boosting ideas. 


furazolidone 
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NEW 


opcay 


MICRATIZED’® VITAMIN A 


more than t 


The biological value of the new Nopcay Type 
V is twice that of natural vitamin A from fish 
liver oil or its synthetic substitute when both 
are fed at full potency. As the potency of feed 
fortified with oil decreases, due to instability, 
the ratio of effectiveness between Nopcay Type 
V and oil increases rapidly. 


If, for example, your feed fortified with oil 
loses 35% of its activity under certain mild 
conditions, and if we assume that the same 
feed fortified with Nopcay Type V loses even 
as much as 10% (a liberal allowance, because 
Nopcay Type V is Micratized), then Nopcay 


Wite as effective 


if vitamin A in unprotected 
form is unstable in your feed 


Type V becomes approximately three times as 
effective as oil. The calculation is made as 
follows: 


Feed with Feed with 
oil Nopcay Type V 
Vitamin A loss ..... 35% 10% 
Vitamin A retained . . . 65% 90% 
Factor for effectiveness 
of original supplement . x1 x2 
Relative effectiveness 
for the animal ..... 65% 180% 
(approx. 3 to 1) 


Why not find out how effective Nopcay Type V can be for you. Write for full details and technical bulletin. 


~ 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J., and Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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That philosophy has carried over 
through Guy Sr. and now Guy Cooper 
Jr. They know their business — but 
not how to make flour. The present 
flour miller is 75-year-old Chris War- 
ner, who has been with the firm for 50 
years. 

Guy Cooper Sr. worked in stock 
yards jobs and spent two years at the 
University of Nebraska studying liber- 
al arts subjects before he joined O. A. 
Cooper in the flour business. 

Son Guy Jr. came into the picture 
in 1928 after graduating from Nebras- 
ka with a liberal arts degree. Far-sight- 
ed Guy Sr. had constructed a feed mill 
in 1927 and his son came back from 
the university “to make the thing 
work and to earn a profit from it.” 


Seaman’s Life 

This altered Guy Jr.’s plans some- 
what for he had planned to emulate 
an uncle and become a seaman. But 
the plans were amended and Guy Jr. 
came home to Humboldt to run the 
$14,000 mill. 

How successful was Guy Jr. as a 
feed man? Plenty! In the first year, 
he grossed $46,000 of which the net 
was $14,000! 

In 1928, Cooper's feed mill was pri- 
marily a custom proposition. However, 
some complete mixes were made, in- 
cluding a starter and other poultry 
feeds and pig meal. The custom busi- 
ness continued until 1942 when fire 
razed the mill. By that time, O. A. 
Cooper Co. had expanded its dealer 
force from the 15 it had in 1930 to 
better than a hundred. 

Meanwhile, the Cooper flour busi- 
ness continued to grow steadily if not 
spectacularly. Today Joe Genoa, com- 
pany secretary who directs the flour 
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TYPICAL of the 
young men in 

key positions at 
Cooper's is the firm's 
research director, 

Dr. Heino Naelapaa, 
a native of Estonia. 
Laboratory equipment 


is valued at $20,000. 


operation, sells through six large 
wholesale grocery firms. Cooper sells 
a substantial quantity of private-label 
brands. 

But the Cooper’s brand formula 
feed business really has grown: from 
the $46,000 gross of 1928 to $3,726,- 
000 in 1956. Tonnage output of the 
firm’s two mills, located 50 miles apart 
at Humboldt and Beatrice, Neb., totals 
some 25,000 from each plant a year or 
50,000 altogether. Increasingly more 
efficient feeds have tended to slow the 
rate of the tonnage curve, but Coop- 
er’s continues to grow steadily in vol- 
ume. 

Informed employes are vital to the 
success of their business, the Coopers 
know, and their unique monthly di- 
rector’s meetings combine effectively 
with their key men serving as both 


VINTAGE of age and experience 
is reflected in the profitable 
operations of the flour mill, left, 
supervised by its 75-year-old miller, 


Chris Warner, who is shown here. 


officers and directors to make commu- 
nications more fluid all along the line. 
This dissemination of information 
shortly will be expanded even further 
with a new program: Monthly in-plant 
meetings are scheduled for personnel 
of both mills. This will get underway 
shortly when the Beatrice personnel 
visit Humboldt for a joint program. 
Cooper has scheduled the meeting 
for a Saturday and will pay overtime 
portal-to-portal pay to employes from 
both cities. Production problems, qual- 
ity control, and a variety of other sub- 
jects —- whatever needs discussion at 
the time — may be the agenda at any 
one of the meetings. A definite month- 
ly schedule is being established. 
Certainly the Saturday scheduling 
and time-and-a-half should encourage 
all employes to attend with a real spir- 
it of interest in the business which 
pays their grocery bills. Cooper’s has 
many more ideas for the future, but 
right now is concentrating on letting 
Humboldt workers know what's going 
on 50 miles away at Beatrice and vice 


versa. 
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This Is Cooper's Feed Mill at 
Humboldt in South Nebraska 


Back in 1930, Cooper's was grossing 
$100,000 a year on feed, about three 
per cent of what the volume is today. 
Ten employes staffed both the flour 
and feed plants. There was only one 
half-time salesman compared to to- 
day's 15 full-time men. 

The sales territory was limited in 
1930; today it encompasses parts of 
eight states — Nebraska, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, and Montana. Dealers now 
number 375, actually a decrease over 
years past, a highly-progressive high- 
volume group. The home state of Neb- 
raska still accounts for 70 per cent of 
feed tonnage, with Iowa buying 15 
per cent. Expanding its sales area is 
not a goal of O. A. Cooper Co., how- 
ever. Nor does the firm intend to bor- 
row money to enlarge its physical flu- 
id financial condition: 

“Our future in the feed business 
should be at least as challenging as has 
been the past. We do not operate on 
borrowed money. We do not want to 
sell all the feed, nor all over the coun- 
try. 

“We want to develop more business 
in the areas in which we already are 
selling. 

“Our sales goals? We would like to 
increase our sales volume 10 per cent 
each year successively during the next 
decade. That is an ambitious project, 
but we think we can do it. Our bonus 
remuneration program is based on this 
10 per cent increase. 
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PRODUCTION PROCESSES AT THE TWO COOPER MILLS WILL BE DISCUSSED IN APRIL. 


“Our people know what we are aft- Wicks Is Sales Mana ger 


er and they know how we work. Our 
key employes know what is good for 
the company is good for them and for 
the folks who work for them.” 

Is the policy succeeding? The Coop- 
er family thinks so. Key employes 
spoke frankly to us and said so. The 
volume continues to grow. So do the 
profits. O. A. Cooper Co.’s manage- 
ment team is functioning as a vital 
segment of the overall corporate own- 
ership in charting the course of con- 
tinued growth. 

(Next month: Cooper's feeds, how 
they are made. May: where and how 
they are sold.) 


Baxter Has New Title in 
DPI Research Work 


Appointment of Dr. James G. Baxter as 
associate director of research for Distillation 
Products Industries has been. announced by 
President Graham C. Mees. Distillation 
Products is a division of Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Baxter has been with Kodak since 
1934, starting as a research chemist. He 
became assistant research director in 1953. 


Earl Norris’ Westside (Iowa) Milling is a 
new Honegger franchise holder. 


BEMIS VICE PRESIDENT 
Election of A. N. Weeks as vice presi- 
dent in charge of production has been an- 
nounced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. Weeks has been with Bemis since 1919. 


For Raymond Bag Corp. 


Deane F. Wicks has been elevated from 
his eastern assignment with Raymond Bag 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio, to become sales 
manager for the firm. Before his new ap- 
pointment, Mr. Wicks was eastern district 
sales manager. 


DEANE F. WICKS 


Succeeding Mr. Wicks in the East is Ted 
H. Bacon, who will headquarter in New 
York City. Mr. Bacon has been with Ray- 
mond and its parent firm, Albemarle Paper 
Mfg. Co., for several years. 

Mr. Wicks joined Albemarle in 1949. 
Raymond operates plants at Richmond, Va.. 
and Middletown. 
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Critical B Vitamin Levels in Your 


Swine Grower Rations 


Levels for essential B vitamins in to- 
day’s swine grower rations are more 
critical than ever before. So double 
check your rations on this point. First 
check the levels of every B vitamin in 
the ration since multi-vitamin defi-. 
ciencies are much more common than 
single vitamin deficiencies, but don’t 
stop here. Check to see if the B vita- 
min levels are in line with the require- 
ment of high energy swine grower ra- 
tions. Nutritionists insist that optimal 
performance is only obtained when 
vitamin levels are high enough both 
to offset the drop in total feed intake 
and to help the swine burn up the ad- 
ditional calories. Finally, make sure 
to specify Merck for vitamin supple- 
ments. They blend uniformly, handle 


easily, give top performance in feed 
mill use. 


If systems 
procedures — 
problems on 
flow, sifting, 
carry-over, 
handling of 
premixes or distribution of micro- 


Research and Production 
for Better Poultry and 
Animal Nutrition 


©Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Vitamin 


Level recommended 
mg./Ib. 


Riboflavin 


3 


Niacin 


Caicium 
Pantothenate . 


Choline 
Chloride 


Vitamin B,. 


Ask the Merck Man 


nutrients—have you down, phone 
your Merck Man immediately. 
With hundreds of man-years of 
technical service experience at his 
beck and call, he can bring Merck’s 
vast research and production facil- 
ities to bear on your difficulties. 


Best way to use him is to get the 
Merck Man in on the little prob- 
lems at the start. That way they 
won’t grow into big problems. 
Merck sales offices are in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco. 


MERCK 


VITAMIN MIXTURES AND VITAMINS 


MERCK & CO., INC., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey 
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FOR EXTRA 
FROM YOUR FEED 


Sell The Right Size Chickens’ “Teeth”...FOR THESE EXTRA EGGS* 


CHICKENS DON’T HAVE TEETH, but they “chew” 
their feed with their gizzards. How many extra eggs your 
customers get depends upon how thoroughly and efficiently 
this chewing (or grinding) is done. 


For extra eggs, your birds need gizzard teeth that are hard, 
sharp-cutting, quick-grinding and the proper size. Stonemo 
hard granite grit is scientifically processed to give your birds 
extra grinding surfaces. 


t Stonemo’s extra grinding 

@ surfaces rip open the cellu- 
lose encasements of even the 
fine particles in_the feed, 
expose the nutrients to the 
digestive acids for good 
assimilation. 


Layers Need Coarse (Hen Size) Stonemo 

It Is Not Enough To Sell Stonemo— 

So your customers can get the most out of your laying mash, 
recommend COARSE (HEN) SIZE STONEMO. Coars 


Stonemo is the right size for laying hens. It helps your cus 
tomers get extra eggs from your feed through better digestion 


MAKE STONEMO YOUR ASSISTANT SALESMAN 
Whenever you sell poultry feed — sell Stonemo — and th: 
right size Stonemo to do the grinding job. This haré granite 
grit with the extra grinding surfaces pays you and your 
customers handsome dividends through better feec conver 
sion. Get all the facts. Full feeding directions for «I type 
of poultry will be gladly sent you upon request. 
STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC., Lithonia, Seorgia 


*Iowa State College, Cornell University, Ohio Experiment Statio=. 
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EXTRA MEAT 
CHICKENS’ 


Sell The Right Size Chickens’ “Teeth’’... FOR EXTRA MEAT* 


If you have broiler customers who are having a hard time Feedi auciat aad leaesaesth 
to make a profit, here is a tip you and they will appreciate. peers Period Weight | Efficiency of Moat 
faster feed conversion into heavier meat —broilers need 


: All Mash —No Grit 9 wk: 3.36 2.63 17.02 
gizzard teeth that are hard, sharp-cutting, quick-grindin, g 
“ie Let size. Recommend Stonemo and these feeding (Chick Size) STONEMO 9 wks 3.42 2.59 16.75 
All Mash— Recommended 
Ist to the end of 3rd week—Fine (Chick Size) STONEMO STONEMO Feeding Program 9 wks 3.44* 2.55 16.53 
4th tc end of 6th week — Medium (Growing Size) STONEMO 
from Ath H EM Considering all costs (chicks, feed, grit, and incidentals) a 
Se et ee saving was made of almost %¢ per lb. or $16.85 per thousand 
AND HERE IS WHAT WILL HAPPEN broilers. Chick cost was 13 cents. Average feed cost was 
\st. Bir 's will rid their gizzards of litter, fiber and feathers figured at $5 per hundred and the Grit was figured at local 
~make ‘oom for more meat-producing feed. retail cost of 1¢ per Ib. 


ind, L: ss feed will be used to produce a pound of meat, MAKE STONEMO YOUR ASSISTANT SALESMAN 


on = am all-mash feeding ikea Wherever you sell feed for broilers, sell Stonemo with it. 
ind. Bi is get to market quicker—your customers start the Point out how changing the Stonemo size the 4th and 7th 
os lot of broilers earlier—save time and money. weeks to larger Stonemo will increase feed efficiency. 

your -owers have been using no grit or Fine (Chick Size) jf uld like fu Sine 


tprodu od in the chart at the right. STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC., Lithonia, Georgia 


‘EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES” 
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Time Like Present 


Plan for 


Future 


What happens to a one-man busi- 
ness when Father Time rings the bell 
on the one man? What happens to any 
business, for that matter, when the 
single chief no longer can handle its 
direction? Maybe this does not apply 
to you. Maybe you've already shared 
leadership with others. This doesn’t 
pertain to death alone, it concerns va- 
cations, retirement, slowing up. 

* * * 

Most of us find ourselves too busy 
to do all the things we'd like to do and 
therefore we must make choices. 

Perhaps we've learned from past ex- 
perience that if we concentrate on cer- 
tain tasks we're able to do a fairly 
satisfactory job but other things must 
be ignored. Some of these other things 
have a very annoying habit of plague- 
ing us. 

They are involved. We can't make 
snap judgment on them. They are 
time-consuming. Consequently, we 
duck them or we console ourselves 
with this thought — “Some day we'll 
get around to it.” 

Time goes on and the day never 
comes. 

The average businessman works 
hard to build a business. He takes 
pride in its growth. He works hard 
for another reason: he wants to pro- 
vide well for his wife and family. He 
is concerned about their future and 
what would happen to them if some- 
thing happened to him. 

Usually he will carry a substantial 
amount of life insurance. He may set 
up a special fund to educate his chil- 
dren. He tries to take every step hu- 
manly possible concerning all matters 
not directly connected with his busi- 
ness. 

But what of his business? Of course, 
he doesn’t like to burden his dear ones 
with these problems — they are his 
problems. 

Yes, they are his problems until 
something happens to him and then 
the thing he spent a lifetime dreading 
— happens. His family inherits the 
problems and are totally unprepared to 
cope with them. 

Lawyers, accountants, and well-in- 
tentioned friends recognize (where no 
one is prepared to carry on) values 


By GERALD BURKE 


Our Business Consultant 


will decline rapidly unless some one 
can take over immediately. If the busi- 
ness is put up for sale or must be sold 
to pay taxes the buyer will invariably 
offer as little as he can. Values built 
up over a lifetime seem to disappear in 
thin air. In altogether too many cases 
the business which is a very substan- 
tial part of the estate brings only a 
fraction of its true worth. A lifetime 
of effort appears to be totally wasted 
because a man, who should have 
known better, refuses to face a very 
difficult problem, hoping it will solve 
itself with the passage of time. 

More and more of our clients (and 
especially those over 50) are asking: 
“What can I do to conserve and pro- 
tect the equity I've built up in my 
business?” 

The first step is to start immediate- 
ly to build an organization. Instead of 
taking pride in the fact your business 
can’t go on without you, start delegat- 
ing authority so it will with a mini- 
mum of supervision on your part. 

Building an organization serves a 
dual purpose: 

1) It guarantees a future for your 
employes. 

2) It stabilizes your operation and 
preserves your equity as a going con- 
cern despite your retirement or death. 

Your employes will make every ef- 
fort to conserve your business assets 
if they have a stake in its future. If 
you have confided in them, encour- 
aged them, and rewarded them amply 
for their efforts, it is their business as 
well as yours and you need have no 
fears for the future. 

If on the other hand you have never 
trusted them, never encouraged them, 
and never paid them a cent more than 
you were forced to they'll abandon 
the business like one would a sinking 
ship when they might be needed most. 

Regardless of what your attitude to- 
ward your employes has-been in the 
past, you must start immediately to 
make their positions clear now to safe- 
guard the future. 

The hopes, ambitions, and fears you 
have will differ little from theirs. 


Therefore, it makes sense to sit down 
and discuss your common problems 
and plan ahead together. 


Our present tax laws offer the best 
incentive possible to get your house in 
order now. 

If you are now operating your busi- 
ness as a sole proprietor or a partner- 
ship, you can plan to set up a 
new partnership agreement or incor- 
porate so loyalty will be rewarded for 
faithful services. Arrangements can 
be made so these people can buy in at 
the current value of the business, or 
any fair price you decide on. Gains re- 
sulting from sales of this kind will be 
long-term gains and will be reduced by 
50 per cent to arrive at net taxable 
gains. If you are in a tax bracket above 
50 per cent you can use the alternative 
tax method of computing your tax and 
only pay 25 per cent on these gains. 

There are many advantages of 
changing from sole proprietorship or 
partnership to a corporation. If your 
wife does not participate now in your 
business and you prefer not to have 
her do so later, incorporating will en- 
able her to limit her liability to the 
amount of stock she will own in the 
corporation. Mismanagement of the 
business under a partnership set up 
might endanger her entire estate. 
Good management of a corporate busi- 
ness will insure future dividends and 
an increase in the value of the stock. 
If the stock goes up in value and is 
held for more than six months, a sale 
will result in a long-term gain and, of 
course, only half will be taxable. 

If your children desire to continue 
in your business, the corporate setup 
will limit their liability. Later, if con- 
ditions warrant, they can buy addi- 
tional stock or loan money to the cor- 
poration at a fair rate of interest. 

Another tremendous advantage of 


Lay the Groundwork Now for a More Secure Future 
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Your customers get many important benefits, io ov thphong 
when you use PROCADIAN® Urea as an ingredi- 


-: ent in your high-quality mixed feeds and concen- 


trates for cattle and sheep. Along with a valuable | lied NITROGEN DIVISION 
source of protein, they get improved digestibility of hemicall| Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
roughage, for low cost meat and milk production. 


And they, as well as you, get extra benefits from 
your formulating skill in providing all the minerals, 
vitamins, antibiotics and other essentials of a com- 
plete ration. This formulating job is made easier 


Hopewell, Va., P.O.Drawer 131 2200000000000... Cedar 9-6301 


Ironton, Ohio, P.O.Box 98 Ironton 8-4366 


Omaha 7, Neb., P.O.Box 166 ............00000.0.... Bellevue 1464 
by the high concentration of protein values in Raleigh, N. C., 16 W. Martin St. .............. Temple 3-2801 
PROCADIAN Urea. Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St. .............. Alpine 3-6676 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 127 Peachtree St., N.E. .... Jackson 2-7805 

You benefit also in being able to obtain 


Memphis 9, Tenn., 1929-B South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 
Columbia, Mo., P.O.Box 188 ...........0.0.000. Gibson 2-4040 
Indianapolis 20, Ind., 6060 College Ave. .... Clifford 5-5443 
Kalamazoo, Mich., P.0.Box 869 .............. Kalamazoo 5-8676 


PROCADIAN Urea promptly in quantity, pure, 

fresh, free-flowing, and packed in moisture-resistant 

bags. In addition, you get the sales-building bene- 

fits of powerful PROCADIAN advertising that St. Paul 4, Minn., 45 N. Snelling Ave. ........ Midway 5-2863 

advises your customers to “look for urea on the tag.” San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St. .... Yukon 2-6840 
To make better cattle and sheep feeds at low cost, 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. .......... Hanover 2-7300 
always use PROCADIAN Urea. Export Sales Office, New York 6, N. Y. ........ Hanover 2-7300 
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incorporating a business that is estab- 
lished are the opportunities that pre- 
sent themselves in attracting the best 
talent available through stock deals. 
Young men with proven ability are 
more interested in lower salaries and a 
chance to buy in than a position that 
just offers a good-paying job’ and 
nothing more. 

Look at it this way: when you buy 
stock for investment purposes you do 
it because you are confident that com- 
panies you invest your money with 
will exercise good judgment. Their 
good judgment will result in dividends, 
or the stock will increase in value, or 
both. 

You are doing the same thing when 
you seek the best talent available with 
stock deals. The investment you make 
in their ability, if your judgment is 
sound, will accomplish the same pur- 
pose and very often on a much bigger 
scale. 

You may be very busy at this very 
moment. When you put this issue of 
The Feed Bag down, you may have 
the best intentions in the world of 
acting On it or at least investigating it. 


We hope you will — today. Tomor- 


row may be too late! 


PURINA DOG CENTER 
What it terms a “dog center” will be built 
at its Gray Summit (Mo.) research farm, 
Ralston Purina Co. has announced. The 
center is being planned to provide new and 
expanded research facilities for dog nutri- 
tion and care. 


BIOTIN deficiency is characterized by 
severe lesions of dermatitis on the 
bottoms of the feet. Similar lesions 
appear on the eyelids and at the 
corners of the mouth. (University of 


Maryland photo.) 


Salsbury Introduces New 
Unistat Feed Additive 


Another new animal health product now 
is available to the feed industry. It is Uni- 
stat, developed recently by Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 

The new coccidiostat, the firm reported, 
stimulates growth and improves feed effi- 
ciency and pigmentation in chicks and grow- 
ing birds. Unistat is a yellowish flowing 
powder, which facilitates blending. 

Shown here is a researcher preparing edi- 
ble tissue from birds fed Unistat. The tissue 


will be used in radioactive testing in the 
laboratory at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 

Dr. Salsbury’s explained that Unistat is 
compatible with vitamins, minerals, anti- 
biotics, and other feed ingredients. Reports 
of trials conducted at the firm’s research 
farm show excellent results. 

In the trials, broiler-strain chickens fed 
Unistat grew better and averaged 9.7 per 
cent better than controls. The former also 
required 6.4 per cent less feed per pound 
gain, the manufacturer advised. 


William Baum & Son of Bentley, Mich., has 
purchased a new Blue Streak hammer mill 
and mixer. 


STALEY TO BUILD 
Plans to build a new three-story pilot 
plant annex have been announced by A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. The annex, 
to be used for increased process develop- 


ment work, is expected to be completed by 
fall. 


School Is Out for 13 in 
Wayne Training Class 


Eight states were represented at a recent 
five-day advance school for feed personnel, 
conducted by Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 
Thirteen sales trainees completed the course. 

The school was held at the Moraine 
hotel, Highland Park, Ill. The new gradu- 
ates are Al Williams, Donald Schaner, Clar- 
ence Turner, L. B. Steffen, Boyd Rouse, 
Donald Hammel, Jack Christensen, Joseph 
Harding, Gary Simmons, Darrell Conlee, 
Arnold Betts, Donald Coleman, and William 
Carter. 


Elect Western’s Skinner 
lowa Seed Executive 


Robert Skinner has been selected succes- 
sor to Mark G. Thornburg as secretary- 
treasurer of the Iowa Seed Dealers associa- 
tion. Mr. Skinner also is executive secre- 
tary of the Western Grain & Feed asso- 
ciation. 

The new Iowa Seed Dealers official also 
succeeded Mr. Thornburg in the Western 
association post. Mr. Thornburg retired the 
end of 1957 from active organizational 
work, 


The Hawkeye state’s St. Ansgar Feed & 
Grain Co. at St. Ansgar has installed a 
new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


K-P Feed Store at Jerseyville, Ill., has been 
franchised by Honeggers’. Norman Kallal 
and Tom Powers own the firm. 


FOLIC ACID deficiency shows up in 
chick at left. Apparent are retarded 
growth, poor feather development, 
feather depigmentation, and anemia. 
(University of Maryland photo.) 
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meeting your 
medication needs... 


DR. SALSBURY’S FEED ADDITIVES 


FACTORS 


ingredients, DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES brings to you 
feed medicants carefully and © 
thoughtfully compounded, often 
after years of research, to meet 
specific needs of both you and your 
customers. 


WITH THE ding 
More than just top-quality feed ra 


SOME OF THESE 
PROFIT PRODUCING 
PRODUCTS ARE 


We know what those needs are 
because we have nearly 100 long 
experienced poultry-health spe- 
cialists in the field, working with 
poultrymen, with feedmen, man- 
ufacturers, mixers, dealers, and 
flock servicemen everywhere, the 
country over. 


Granules for removing Large 
Roundworms, Tapeworms and 
Cecal Worms... the 
‘*complete’’ wormer. 


For economical, effective 
prevention of Blackhead; for 
finer finish. Two birds saved 


At Charles City, a large staff of pays for treating 100. 


poultry scientists work with the 
most modern of facilities develop- 
ing feed medicants to help you 
formulate the superior feeds that 
increase sales volume and profits! 


Growth stimulant, health 


DR. fae protectant against 
LSBU Coccidiosis, Tapeworms, 
SA Rv's P 0 LY STAT Large Roundworms, Bluecomb 
: and Hexamitiasis in Turkeys. 


3 T RO Low cost growth stimulant 


POWDER for Broilers, Layers, Hogs. 


FEED PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 


Charles City, lowa 


Write for Feed Manufacturer’s Guides 
and comprehensive test data on these 
proven products .. . your inquiry 

will be given prompt attention. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE TO 
THE FEED INDUSTRY 


SALSBURYS 
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‘Striking Progress’ Has Been Made 


Animal health in general, and poultry 
health in particular, has made striking prog- 
ress in the last 15 years. Gains have been 
due largely to the development of certain 
families of drugs — notably, sulfas, anti- 
biotics, arsenicals, and nitrofurans. These 
products of organic and fermentation chem- 
istry proved effective against many of the 
important diseases of poultry, and with 
them a new concept of disease control was 
born. This is preventive medication. 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, manufactur- 
ers of products for poultry health since 
1923, has emphasized disease prevention 
for more than a fourth of a century, and 
preventive medication during the last dec- 
ade. Dr. Salsbury’s Ren-O-Sal, although a 
drinking-water medicine, opened a new era 
in growth stimulation and health protection, 
beginning in 1944. The original arsenical 
for poultry, this product laid the founda- 
tion for several valuable feed medicants, 
among them, Nitrosal, 3-Nitro Powder, and 
Polystat. 

Another outstanding preventive devel- 
oped at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories is Histo- 
stat, which, from its introduction in 1951, 
has served to reduce blackhead losses in 
turkey flocks throughout the nation. 

Dr. Salsbury’s research has continually 
aimed for the development of new drugs 
with these characteristics: safety, effective- 
ness, and practicality. This company is ever 
mindful of the fact that in an expanding 
and increasingly competitive poultry indus- 
try, drugs that enable the flock owner to cut 
cost of production are the desirable ones. 


A current example of Dr. Salsbury’s re- 
search and development is the new coccidio- 
stat and growth stimulant Unistat. This 
company’s pioneering research in this type 
of product made its investigators acutely 
aware of the need for constant improve- 
ment. Each successive coccidiostat devel- 
oped at Dr. Salsbury’s has been an im- 
provement. Unistat is the latest in a line of 
successful feed medicants of this type. It 
provides a high degree of protection against 
coccidiosis forms of economic importance 
and, at the same time, promotes growth, im- 
proves feed efficiency, and betters pigmen- 
tation. 

As may be inferred from the record, the 
efforts of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories for 
the future will be directed substantially to- 
ward the alleviation of poultry-disease losses 
through programs of prevention. These will 
be, more often than not, feed-related pro- 
grams, since the feed, offering both con- 
venience and close control of medication, 
has proved to be a most practical avenue of 
approach to poultry-disease prevention. The 
manufacturers of formula feed are to be 
congratulated on their progressive and co- 
operative practice of providing feeds that 
carry preventive medication. With the ad- 
vice and assistance of the medicant producer, 
the feed industry from manufacturer to re- 
tailer has contributed greatly to the health 
of the nation’s poultry flocks and, on a 
broader scope, to all animal health. — 
Robert W. Lewis, Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa. 


Life- Giving Vitamins From Nopco 


For 30 years Nopco Chemical Co. has 
been a principal supplier of vitamin fortifi- 
cations for feeds. Always a producer of vita- 
mins with the highest available potency and 
reliability, Nopco, in developing the Micra- 
tized forms of vitamins A and D has 
achieved a form so consistent that Micra- 
tized A and D are the standard vitamins for 
experimental work at most universities and 
experiment stations. 

These successful results with vitamins 
owe a great deal to Nopco’s 20 years of in- 
dustrial history before there was any market 
for vitamins. Indeed, if Nopco hadn't suc- 
ceeded impressively in supplying sulpho- 
nated oils for numerous manufacturing proc- 
esses, the considerable advantages of Nopco 
vitamins would not be available. 

The connection between cod liver oil 
and vitamins began to receive wide atten- 
tion in 1926. That year the Department of 
Agriculture showed cod liver oil was an im- 
portant source of vitamins A and D. The 
same investigation showed these two vita- 
mins were as important to animal health as 
they were already known to be to human 
health. 

As the largest importer of cod liver oil 
in the United States, Nopco was naturally 
most interested in these investigations and 
their results. The company promptly con- 
ducted animal experiments in its own lab- 
oratories. The improvements obtained when 
animal diets were supplemented with vita- 
mins were so dramatic that Nopco at once 
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imported 800 drums of cod liver oil from 
Europe and entered the agricultural feed 
fortification field. 

Soon after entering the field, Nopco pi- 
oneered in determining the quantitative re- 
quirements for vitamin D and was the first 
producer to offer vitamin D oils of stan- 
dardized potency. 

With these oils Nopco participated in a 
major way in developing and improving 
poultry feeds as rapidly as breeds of birds 
were improved. These Nopco vitamin oils 
were the first special food and health sup- 
plements made especially for the animal and 
poultry feed business. Fine as the vitamin A 
and D oils were, they had a major drawback 
that interfered with their long-term effec- 
tiveness. When mixed with a feed the vita- 
mins became exposed and were attacked by 
sunlight, heat, oxidation, and minerals and 
other materials in feeds. Thus oil-fortified 
feeds lost their vitamin potency if they 
were stored for any length of time. 

To protect these vitamins-for long peri- 
ods from heat, oxidation, and attacks by the 
majority of feed ingredients, Nopco devised 
a method for incorporating vitamins A and 
D in a microcrystalline wax. The resulting 
products, Micratized vitamins A and D, 
are in wide use today in supplementing 
feeds for all types of poultry and livestock. 

In January of 1958, Nopco introduced a 
brand-new concept — the biological value 
of vitamin A in poultry. At the same time 
Nopco introduced its new Micratized Nop- 


Department Pays 


The first complete animal health de- 
partment in Albert Lea, Minn., is con- 
ducted by Donovan’s, Inc., a southern 
Minnesota feed firm. President Joe 
Donovan reported that each of his 
firm’s salesmen are trained in the 
animal health field. 


Mainstays at Donovan's are big 
names and reliable products. Pfizer, 
Salsbury’s, and Cyanamid are the me- 
dicinal suppliers. Other merchandise 
comes from equally well-known and 
reputable firms. 


Flooded Florida Farmers 
Receive Emergency Aid 


Twenty-nine counties and parts of two 
others in central to south Florida have been 
designated eligible for the emergency feed 
grain program, the Agriculture department 
has announced. 


Government spokesmen said the Florida 
counties were certified because of excessive 
rainfall and severe weather. The designation 
is effective until March 31. 


Under the program, farmers and ranch- 
ers can receive federal aid of $1 per hun- 
dredweight in the purchase of certain live- 
stock feeds to maintain foundation herds of 
cattle and sheep. 


On-Farm Sxamples 


Personal advisory service is the key 
to greater sales of animal health prod- 
ucts for Lincoln County Feed, Holly- 
wood, N. Mex. Owner Travis B. 
Hicks, a former county agent, is well- 
versed in veterinary work. 


Merchant Hicks gives on-the-farm 
demonstrations of how to administer 
vaccines and the value of health prod- 
ucts, about which he commented, 
“This is the same thing I did as a 
county agent, only I am in the feed 
business now and it shows up on the 
cash register in black.” 


A new Prater drag feeder has been in- 
stalled in front of its Blue Streak mill by 
Farmers Elevator Co., Rockville, Mo. 


A three-way Honegger franchise has been 
awarded Bob Rath’s Denison (Iowa) Seed 
Co. 


cay Type V, which is twice as effective as 
natural vitamin A from fish liver oil or its 
synthetic substitutes, such as the palmitate. 
The evidence is based on studies in poultry 
of weight gain, feed efficiency, prevention 
of deficiency symptoms and mortality, and 
on separate studies of the amount of vitamin 
A stored in the liver. — E. G. Ackerman, 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
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YOUR FUTURE i; rosy—as Shelly can foretell 


—when you stock products that are proven money-makers. Like Shellbuilder. 


Shellbuilder is pure crushed reef oyster shell. Just the thing to increase egg production 


Shellbuilder Company 
Melrose Bldg. * Houston, Texas 


and build repeat business. Send us your order today. 


Territories open fer qualified brokers. 
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Unique Conferences 
Twin Cities Bolster 
Mutual Understanding 


The Twin City seminar is a living 
example of cooperation between the 
feed industry and the University of 
Minnesota. More areas of the country 
could stand such a program and the 
benefits it brings. 

* * 

Active working cooperation between 
university research men and the feed 
industry is an actual accomplishment 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. We 
found this out Feb. 18 during a visit 
to the Twin Cities seminar in Peters 
auditorium of the University of Min- 
nesota. 


The seminar is an informal meeting 
held almost every month during the 
school year. It is a place where mem- 
bers of the staff of the college of agri- 
culture sit down with students and the 
feed industry to exchange ideas. It is 
unique in that it is probably the only 
one of its kind operated on a regular 
basis. The seminar has been held for 
over 10 years and has produced sound 
cooperation between industry and the 
University of Minnesota. 


On this particular night, the topic 
covered how to improve the univer- 
sity curriculum to train students for 
positions in the feed industry. Heads 
of the several departments of the col- 
lege of agriculture appeared to state 
their ideas and in addition an outside 
speaker was brought in from industry. 


ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
The Feed Bag Photos 


He was Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, execu- 
tive vice president of Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co., Burlington, Wis. 


Probably as much good was ob- 
tained from the informal discussion 
which followed as from the formal 
program. In the discussion, feed men, 
students, and other members of the 
faculty all contributed their ideas. It 
was a truly healthy atmosphere. 


Dr. L. E. Hanson, head of animal 
husbandry at the university, said that 
his department has had extensive over- 
hauling in recent years. He claimed 
that roughly one-half the students who 
enter the college do not finish; he 
said his department was really a spe- 
cialized area designed for students who 
have acquired basic training. Dr. Han- 
son said such a student should have a 
good ground work in mathematics, 
physics, biology, English, and social 
sciences. 

According to Dr. Hanson, animal 
husbandry at Minnesota offers 18 
courses for the undergrad, nine for 
the senior or graduate student, and 
seven only for graduate students. He 
pointed out, for instance, that a course 
in livestock judging can be valuable 
for a student of nutrition since it en- 
ables him to look at an animal in many 


ELTON JOHNSON 


LESTER HANSON 


cases and tell whether or not the 
health of the animal is up to par. 

In his discussion, Dr. Elton Johnson, 
chairman of the poultry department. 
said that training a student for the 
feed business does not really begin 
until his graduate days. He stressed 
the need of developing the ability in 
students to think and speak on their 
feet and urged that students should 
not shy away from the selling field. 

Dr. Spitzer said that students can 
establish sound basic qualities early 
in life and can aim in the right direc- 
tion with proper guidance. He said 
that every effort should be made to 
train students to get along and work 
harmoniously with other persons; they 
should develop a team spirit. 

According to Dr. Spitzer, the feed 
industry is one with a purpose. It is 
the ninth largest manufacturing in- 
dustry in the United States, helps to 
produce food for the U. S. population 
and others of the world, aids univer- 
sities to apply research knowledge 
quickly, and helps allied industries to 
find outlets for their byproduct feeds. 

He said that a top management man 
must not only be interested in his per- 
sonal advancement but also in the suc- 
cess of his company. He advised stu- 
dents to try to obtain a broad general 
background and to spend their sum- 
mers to better advantage, if possible 
in their chosen field. 

Dr. Spitzer suggested that possibly 
colleges could make the load more 
challenging and might even permit the 
more able students to carry a larger 
credit program. He suggested that the 
feed industry should set high stan- 
dards, cooperate with the universities, 
encourage youths at the grass root 
level, and should help to obtain better 
equipment and higher salaries for edu- 
cators, 


ROBERT SPITZER 
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Good Nutrition Needed for Health 


The Feed Bag’s health product develop- 
ent project dates back 15 years. That is 
:bout the time that Specifide, Inc., was con- 
ceived but it predates the birth of Speci- 
ide in 1944 by approximately nine months 
— quite enough to make it legal! 

Prior to that, there was physiological 
hemistry, bacteriology, four years of sell- 
ing feeds (probably the first feed to con- 
tain niacin), and the conviction that vita- 
nins were to play a big part in nutrition, 
chat they were here to stay and that good 
nutrition is vital for good health. After the 
‘our years of selling feeds there were four 
years of selling vitamins. Then, with more 
faith and guts than with business sense or 
cents, the writer decided that a better vita- 
min premix could be made if it were more 
concentrated and the amount of each vita- 
min was specified. Thus Specifide, Inc., 
was born. 

Specifide’s first product was a five-pound 
unit of vitamins for a ton of feed and it 
was sealed in a metal can for obvious pro- 
tection against insects, rodents, weather, 
and wastage. It contained vitamin D, ribo- 
flavin, calcium pantothenate, niacin, and cho- 
line chloride in definitely stated amounts. 

Since those days there have been many 
changes kaleidoscoping ever faster. Speci- 
fide likes to think that it was among the 
first to foresee the value in feed of choline, 
arsanilic acid, and diethylstilbestrol and was 
instrumental in promoting their early use. 
Certainly there are many other feed addi- 


tives of equal value. We well remember the 
advent of APF, By», and antibiotics. It has 
been Specifide’s especial pleasure and thrill 
to try to keep abreast of new developments 
and to advocate those that pass the test of 
their judgment. And it has served them well. 


Specifide feels that it is especially fortu- 
nate to be able to offer the most complete 
line of fine chemicals, ““Farmaceuticals” — 
that it doesn’t have one horn alone to toot 
but has a complete orchestra of chosen and 
proved products to please the feed trade. 


It is easy enough to comment about the 
present, and difficult and hazardous to do 
so about the future; however, since the fool 
and sage may dwell in one body, we'll do 
each. 


On the newer products in use, Specifide 
is betting on saccharin, hygromycin, piper- 
azine, iodinated casein — each in its place, 
each a job that it will do better than has 
ever been done. Of the future products, 
we are sure we'll see the unidentified factors 
disclosed as were the vitamins one by one. 
The functions of the trace minerals will be 
better delineated. There will be cheaper 
sources of amino acids. New antibiotics and 
fermentation products will do untold won- 
drous things, perhaps one will act as a 
coccidiostat. Damaging stresses and strains 
that occur in all animal life will be better 
understood and better treated although Spe- 
cifide’s Mycin Mix already achieves remark- 
able results. There will be new antioxidants, 
anthelmintics, and coccidostats and un- 


doubtedly newer application of hormones, 
and enzymes. 


The list is endless but Specifide devoutly 
hopes to be here for a long time to contri- 
bute and help in disseminating new knowl- 
edge and new products for better nutrition 
— better health. It is staffed with a person- 
nel quite capable of doing just that. The 
past has been thrilling, the present is ab- 
sorbing, and the future is enticing. — John 
O. Beasley, Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis. 


Bulletin Board Pays 


Empire stater Clarence Abram of 
Cassadaga does a volume business in 
livestock and poultry medicinals at 
Cassadaga Farmers Cooperative asso- 
ciation, which he manages. A Bulletin 
board in his showcase. 

Up-to-date literature on animal 
health products obtained from his sup- 
pliers and elsewhere are posted for 
customers’ ready reference and to 
build impulse sales. 

“We believe in making use of litera- 
ture sent to us by manufacturers and 
post them in a location that will be 
noticed by the majority of customers 
coming into the store,” Mr. Abram 
commented. 


Week after Week . . . Month after Month. . . 


JAY BEE All-in-One Feedmakers 


Keep Rolling Along 


Producing Top-Quality Custom-Ground Feeds — } 


Winning New Customers — 
Making Dependable Profits 


All over the country, owners such 
as Jones & Barnes Feed Service, 
Jacksonville, III, continue to 
prove that the Jay Bee "All-in- 
One" Feedmaker is still the stan- 
dard of comparison for high ca- 
oacity — top-quality product — 
‘ow operating cost—trouble-free 
oerformance — long life. 


JAY BEE: The Hammermill with 
“Texture Grind" — Horsepower 
for horsepower, screen for screen, 
a Jay Bee will produce a finer, 
more uniform texture of grind 
than any other hammermill made. 


'. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Franklin, Tennessee 
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MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 
for complete in- 
formation about 
what a Jay Bee 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. FB, Franklin, Tenn. 


Please send me complete information about the 
Jay Bee "All-in-One" Feedmaker 


- One" Name 

Feedmaker can 

do for you. 
Street or Box 
City 


State. 
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Establish New Merck 
Ag Sales Department 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., has 
reorganized the sales and marketing area 
of its chemical division into four separate 
departments. Heading the new agricultural 
products department is J. E. McCabe, whose 
title is marketing director. 

Other new departments and heads are 
medicinal products, H. P. Sarkison; gen- 


J. E. MCCABE 


eral products, R. W. Hayes; and distributive 
products, G. C. Moore. The four depart- 
ment directors will report to Thomas J. 
Treacy, sales and marketing director. 


Mr. Treacy commented that applying spe- 
cialization and decentralization by type of 
business will effect a major influence on 
customer relations and service. It also will 
permit greater freedom to make and ex- 
ecute plans. 


Mullin Succeeds Schmitt 
In Corn Products Post 


New director of bulk products sales for 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York 
City, is Michael D. Mullin, who succeeds 
Edward W. Schmitt, now retired. Mr. 
Schmitt served the company 46 years. 

Mr. Mullin has been with Corn Products 
in various sales and marketing posts for 24 
years. Thomas A. Bruce has been appointed 
to replace Mr. Mullin as assistant to General 
Sales Manager Alexander N. McFarlane. 


White of Chase Is Dead, 
Managed Dallas Office 


J. A. (Doc) White Jr., 43, of Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago, died recently en route to New 
York City. Mr. White managed Chase’s 
branch office at Dallas. 

Mr. White was transferred to Dallas last 
July from Richmond, Va., where he had 
been office manager since 1952. Mr. White 
was in the bag business for more than 20 
years. 
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From the Animal Health Institute: 


To the Feed Manufacturing Industry: 

Farmers in America have pretty well accepted the 
concept of increasing yields of crops and livestock 
products through the use of fertilizers and careful 
attention to the balance and nutritive horsepower of 
feeds. Yet, to far too great an extent, they still 
regard the use of animal health products only as a 
delaying and minimizing action against loss. 

Thus, while fertilizer and feeds are thought of 
positively, as yield boosters, animal health products 
are too often thought of negatively, as loss minimizers. 
One important job awaiting the animal health industry 
is to change this picture to cause animal health 
products to be linked in American farmers' minds with 
profit-making yield increases in meat, milk, and eggs. 

Based on this need, the Animal Health Institute 
inaugurated animal health month in April, 1957. It 
invited everyone directly or indirectly connected with 
any phase of the animal health industry to cooperate in 
helping sell the concept that no longer need American 
livestock farmers consider animal health products as 
mere stop-gaps or loss-minimizers, but rather as 
profit-producing tools on a regular and planned basis. 

Across the nation, manufacturers of animal health 
products and growth stimulants, the agriculture and 
business press, radio and TV stations, and even small 
daily newspapers serving agricultural regions accepted 
the program so enthusiastically as to reflect the 
soundness of the positive concept of animal health. 
gave the farm press, particularly, something it 
appeared to want and need to challenge the management 
imagination of its readers, and help them do a better 
job on their farms and ranches. 

Additionally, in recognition of the scientific 
work which has made possible a new concept of animal 
health, the Institute inaugurated its distinguished 
service research award to recognize publicly the work 
of dedicated scientists in experimental stations, 
universities, and industries, and to extend them some 
token of payment of the debt owed by all agriculture. 
I do not think we have ever seen a first-year program, 
in any field, produce such extensive and high level 
results. 

The truly overwhelming participation of the 
nation's outstanding scientists to our invitation to 
nominate candidates for our distinguished service 
research award, and the uniformly notable quality of 
these nominees is further evidence of the soundness of 
our program. 

Impressive as the results were, they are only 
surface indications of something far more significant. 
It's true that the program is a major educational and 
promotional campaign to develop a positive concept 
regarding animal health, but the ultimate objectives are 
the elimination and/or reduction of the almost two- 
billion-dollar annual disease loss and more profitable 
agriculture through better management and techniques. 

The Institute has designated April, 1958, as 
animal health month and we invite a continuance of 
interest and cooperation with the program by everyone 
interested in better animal health. 


It 


Sincerely, 
ANIMAL HEALTH INSTITUTE 


D. LGear, DVM 


Dr. D. H. LeGear, President 
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° With livestock soon going on spring pasture, the demand will ¢ 
$ increase for salt products to feed free choice. Retail feed $ 


SELL THESE 


Since poultry get no free-choice salt, and 
swine get very little, it’s important for 
feed manufacturers to add the correct 
amounts of salt and trace minerals to 
poultry and swine feeds. The surest way 
to do this is to mix Sterling Gold Bond 
Blusalt in poultry feeds, and Sterling 
Swine Supermix Blusalt in swine feeds. 
Each of these salt products, properly 
mixed in your feed, assures the now known 
correct trace-mineral balance from mill 


to feed hopper. Your customers benefit — 


from this—and you benefit from their 
satisfaction. 

Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt contains 
extra manganese and zinc in the correct 
proportions to guard against leg weak- 
ness in chickens and turkeys. To counter- 


Feed Manufacturers... it’s up to you 


... to Supply Poultry, Swine with 
Adequate Salt, Trace Minerals 


act Parakeratosis in pigs, Sterling Swine 
Supermix Blusalt contains extra zinc in 
a readily available form. In addition to 
these manganese and zinc additions, both 
salt products also contain the now known 
correct amounts of iron, sulfate sulfur, 
copper, cobalt and iodine—blended 
with high-quality salt, the ideal natural 
carrier. 

Guaranteed analyses, plus tables show- 
ing just how much Gold Bond or Swine 
Supermix Blusalt you should add to the 
many different types of poultry and swine 
feeds, are available from International 
Salt Company. Ask your Sterling repre- 
sentative, send a card to International 
Salt Company, Inc., Scranton 2, Pa., or 
contact our sales office nearest you. 


PROFITABLE STERLING SALT | > 


2 prp vou KNOW 


@ Chickens can tolerate rather high levels of salt in feed. Even levels 
of eight per cent were found to be non-toxic over a short period of 
time. However, do not try to feed this level, since excessive water 
consumption will result in wet litter. 


e stores can capitalize on this demand by stocking and selling . © The big spring push is on—to help retail outlets sell more Sterling -_ : 


° these popular Sterling Farm Salt products. 


¢ STERLING BLUSALT: trace-mineral salt for free-choice feeding ¢ livestock feeding. 
e and for your custom grist mixes. Contains seven trace e 
* minerals needed for good growth and feed efficiency (man- ° 
$ ganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc). 
¢ In colorful bright-blue bags, 50-lb. blue blocks and 4-lb. 
blue Liks. 


$ STERLING GREEN’SALT: trace-mineral salt plus 10% pheno- 


je Farm Salt products. Sterling ads give helpful hints on livestock 
° management and production and on the proper use of salt for = 


Want service with your salt? 
You can get it from International Salt Company’s Animal Nutri- 
tion Department. Located in Watkins Glen, New York, this depart- 
ment does continuing research into the proper use of salt and trace minerals 


in modern livestock and poultry feeding programs. This is your department 
thiazine for effective low-level control of certain internal» ™ 
© pasnaites, In attractive 25- and 100-4. n and red bags— ° to consult at any time for advice on your mixing or feed-formula problems, 


* for free-choice feeding, feed mixing or to add on top of feeds. . and for information on any of the Sterling Salt products. wh 


$ STERLING GRANULATED SALT: pure, white salt for free- ° 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC., SCRANTON, PA. 


Les oFFices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Choice feeding or feed mixing. In 100-Ib. bags. Also pressed Mass.: Detroit, Mich.: St. Louis, Mo.: Newark. N.J: B N.Y: 
into 50-Ib. blocks and 4-Ib. Liks. 


e New York, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, , 
Pa.; Memphis, Tenn.; and Richmond, Va. f 


MEMBER 
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Data 


(Continued from page 48) 


— Dehy 


cy, bloom and carcass quality, as well 
as calf crop, calf weaning weight, and 
condition when compared to single in- 
gredient supplements. 

Synthetic vitamin A has become 
stabilized and lower in price in recent 
years. So long as the dehydrating in- 
dustry continues to improve the quali- 
ty and efficiency of production of its 
product, and so long as no other prod- 
uct is developed that has the nutrition- 
al equal of “dehy,” there will con- 
tinue to be a substantial and no doubt 
growing market for dehydrated alfalfa 
meal in beef cattle rations. 

The third panelist was W. D. Farr 
of Farr Farms Co. at Greeley, Colo. 
This firm has been feeding sheep and 
cattle for three generations and cur- 
rently feeds about 10,000 lambs and 
15,000 to 20,000 cattle each year in 
feed lots. 

Mr. Farr estimates that of the cattle 
feeders in his area who feed 200 head 
or more probably 80 to 90 per cent 
feed dehydrated alfalfa. He stated: 

In our area we have many commer- 
cial cattle feeders who feed cattle con- 
stantly on a year around turnover ba- 
sis. They are producing a standard uni- 
form product, namely U. S. Choice 
beef. They sell cattle almost every 
week of the year and their cattle have 
a reputation on the market with the 
packers, and this reputation is impor- 
tant to each feed lot because it means 
a good price for each shipment of cat- 
tle. Almost without exception these 
reputation feeders use dehydrated al- 
falfa. I point this out particularly to 
prove the point that cattle fattened 
with dehy in the ration seem to pro- 
duce quality beef. 

Each year northern Colorado fattens 
and sends to market between 500,000 
and 700,000 fat cattle. It has been es- 
timated that about 30,000 tons of de- 
hydrated alfalfa pellets are consumed 


by these cattle. 

Mr. Farr’s concluding remarks are 
of considerable interest and value to 
anyone formulating beef cattle feeds: 

We have been feeding dehydrated 
alfalfa pellets to our cattle now for ap- 
proximately seven or eight years. We 
have found that our net gains from 
one lot of cattle to another lot are 
more uniform when we feed dehy- 
drated hay. We find that if cattle are 
inclined to have any tail end on them 
because of being undernourished or 
too early weaning or most any other 
difficulty, that by the time the animals 
are grown out, they are much better 
if dehy has been in the ration. An- 
other advantage that we find is that 
we can use corn silage as a roughage 
and not feed any alfalfa hay as dry 
hay. The benefit that is received from 
alfalfa is entirely secured through the 
use of dehy. Leaving the ground dry 
alfalfa hay out of the ration entirely 
is not a regular thing to do, but in 
drought years when alfalfa is scarce 
and the price is high, we have found 
the most economical way to produce 
beef is to eliminate it entirely and cer- 
tainly we never use but relatively small 
amounts of dry alfalfa hay with the 
use of dehy. 


From the academic viewpoint, that 
of the feed manufacturer, as well as 
from the commercial feeder himself, 
we find ample evidence to support the 
very important role dehydrated alfalfa 
pellets play in beef cattle production. 


a permanent home 


After more than 30 years of “temporary” 
quarters, the poultry department of the 
University of Wisconsin officially moved 
into new quarters on Feb. 3. Shown here 
is an outside view of the new poultry re- 
search laboratories. 

Participants in the dedication program 
also are shown, left to right: Dr. H. R. 
Bird, chairman of the poultry department; 
Dean R. K. Froker of the college of agri- 
culture; retired Chairman James Halpin; and 
Ray H. Kaercher, president of the Central 
Retail Feed association. The Central associa- 


Chase Appoints Williams 
Acting Dallas Manager 


George W. Williams has been appointed 
acting manager at the Dallas branch of 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago. Mr. Williams re- 
places the late J. A. White Jr., who died 
recently. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS 


E. M. Bond was promoted to sales man- 
ager at Dallas. He had been assigned to 
the firm's Chicago sales office before his 
new appointment. Mr. Bond joined Chase 
in 1950 at New Orleans. 


tion helped spearhead a drive to obtain 
these new facilities for the university. 

The poultry laboratory is combined with 
the genetics research layout. The total cost 
of the building was about $420,000. The 
building includes floor pens to house 1,500 
laying hens, laying cages for 800 birds, and 
space to brood 2,400 chicks. There is a 
large classroom, a killing room with a re- 
frigerator and freezer, an egg room, a re- 
frigerated egg holding room, incubator area, 
feed mixing room, and offices. 

In the dedication ceremonies Dean Fro- 
ker said that this is just the start and should 
not be confused with the proposed Halpin 
hall to honor Prof. Halpin. The dean said 
eventually, and he hoped soon, a new ani- 
mal science building will be erected and 
the poultry wing of that building is ex- 
pected to be named Halpin hall. — E.H.R. 
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SHELBY 


18” Access Door Cam Handle Bagger 


Let Shelby help you plan your entire mill operation. Competent engineering counsel 


available to you with no obligation. 


THE 
ro) MANUFACTURING CO., SIDNEY, OHIO 
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YELLOW JACKET 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER 


Speed and efficiency, plus long-lasting service. 
A size for every need—' to 5 tons. 

Heavily constructed conveyor screw. 

Timken bearing on shaft, ball bearing on bottom. 
Heavy ‘'V" drive, using cast sheaves. 

Guard rods in hopper. One piece, full base. 
Clean-out door—hopper control slide. 

Two baggers supplied as standard. 

All products guaranteed to operate to your ! 
satisfaction. 


Te 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


i SHELBY MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. FB SIDNEY, OHIO r 
Please send me complete information on the Shelby 
line of feed mixers. i 
Adjustable Motor Base 
Company i 
B Adar 
' City. State 
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PURE CRUSHED 


OvSTER SHELL 


Through the years, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell has been first choice 
with poultry raisers everywhere. That’s because PILOT BRAND is 
almost 100 per cent calcium carbonate, the perfect eggshell material. 
Test after test proves that PILOT BRAND helps produce more eggs 
with stronger shells, 


The big, day-in, day-out. demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
sales, fast turnovers, good profits for you. And we help keep customers 
coming your way with consistent national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry journals and on more than 70 prominent radio stations. 


Order from your distributor ... or write us. 


Oyster: Shell Products Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 
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WILLIAM T. DIAMOND 


Pfizer Sets New Record 
In ‘57 Sales, Earnings 


New highs in sales and earnings were re- 
corded last year by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
according to preliminary reports. Sales in 
1957 were slightly more than 207 million 
dollars, against some 178 million in 1956. 

Earnings per common share in 1957 were 
equivalent to $4.22 on 5,371,976 shares. 
This is up 86 cents from the 1956 earnings 
per share on 5,284,543 shares. 

President John E. McKeen commented, 
“While it is too early to predict a pattern 
for the year, sales in the first few weeks of 
1958 are encouraging.” 

Pfizer in 19577 spent 14 million dollars 
for capital expansion. The firm's growth 
outlays in 1956 and 1955 totaled 3.6 million 
dollars annually. Pfizer spent approximately 
10 million dollars last year on research. 
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"I'm afraid you've still got too much 
voltage in the electric fence, dear." 


BY MARVIN TOWNSEND 
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Improvements Feeds 
During Past Decade Are 
Greater Than Fantastic’ 


By WILLIAM T. DIAMOND, American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Unlike the marked changes that have been obvious in farm machinery and 
automobiles, for example, the changes in livestock and poultry feed cannot be 
seen. Yet, within a single decade, the improvement in the contents of a feed 
bag far surpasses the fantastic change in auto and machine design. 

Moreover, there is every indication agriculture is merely on the threshold 
of a period of unusual progress as far as feed conversion is concerned. 

The “new era” in feeds and feeding traces to the post war period when in 
rapid succession science introduced a variety of nutrients, micro-nutrients, and 
non-nutrients which have had tremendous impact. The role of feed additives 
is especially interesting because many of them do not raise an economic prob- 
lem with respect to whether it pays to use them. The cost is usually minor 
and the results are often considerable. 

As a service industry, the feed industry is successful in direct relation to 
the success of the customer whom it serves. Farmers and feeders historically 
have been receptive to practical feeding and management information which 
would enable them to show greater profit margins on the investment in capital 
and labor. In such an atmosphere, the feed manufacturer has been able to 


make exceptional contribution by incorporating in his product the almost 
fantastic discoveries of science. 


Feed formulation today is a scientific operation far removed from the yester- 
years. A manufacturer must be abreast of the latest development in nutrition 
research in order to pass this advantage along to his customer. His responsi- 
bility does not end with the establishment of a formula on paper. The formula 
should be proven in tests conducted under actual feeding conditions and the 
formula should give economic as well as biologic results. 

While feed additives certainly will go down in history as an important 
milestone in scientific progress, their development will not have come to pass 
without burden of additional responsibility on both science and industry. 
Questions which must be answered deal with the compatability of numerous 
additives; the potential hazards, if any; analytical procedures; stability of 
potencies; to mention but a few. 

The stakes for the feed manufacturer are becoming increasingly great. The 
trend is toward specialization in agriculture. As we move further in this 
direction, the production pattern not only will require the use of more highly 
specialized feeds but the efficiency-conscious feeder will be demanding the 
best which science can formulate. 

No feed manufacturer can afford to make hasty, desperation maneuvers 
that might sell a few extra bags of feed today at the expense of bigger sales 
tomorrow. On the other hand, no feed manufacturer can afford to ignore the 
results of a productive science which, in large measure, has been responsible 
for building the feed industry’s output 50 per cent in 10 short years. 

Basically, our objective remains the same as it always has been: namely, to 
provide a service to farmers and feeders. Our tools for doing this change a 
bit from time to time, becoming perhaps increasingly complicated and some- 
what more confused. However, this is a sign of progress and a progressive 
science calls for a progressive industry. 

The ultimate beneficiary is the American producer and the American con- 
sumer. Through the cooperative efforts of science and industry, continued 
progress will be made in the more efficient production of meat, milk, and eggs. 
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Animal Thirst Led Pfizer Into Field 


Animals with a “tummy” ache may not 
eat. But they do continue to drink water in 
most instances. It was these facts that led 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., to enter the animal 
and poultry health field. 

Pfizer entered the field of agriculture in 
1951. The discovery in 1949 of the broad- 
range antibiotic, Terramycin, and subse- 
quent research that proved its value in feeds, 
led to the development of a Terramycin 
feed supplement. This product proved a 
valuable additive to livestock and poultry 
feeds. 

But suppose an animal or bird was “off- 
feed?” It became more difficult, then, to get 
an antibiotic into the body system. With 
livestock and poultry in this condition, the 
important point was to get Terramycin into 
the animal or bird in a way that was eco- 
nomical, practical, and easy to administer. 
Attention to this problem marked the be- 
ginning of Pfizer’s animal health line of 
products. 

Scientists at Pfizer’s 700-acre agricultural 
research € development center, Terre 
Haute, Ind., went to work. They set up one 
important rule to use in helping judge the 
value of animal and poultry health products: 
products must be developed that can be 
used effectively by the farmer, on his farm, 
and for diseases that he can recognize and 
treat by himeelf. 

This laid the foundation for work in 
building the present line of over a dozen 
products that are marketed by Pfizer. It 
continues to be an important consideration 
in the continuing research devoted to future 
product development and refinement of 
those already on the market. 


The first product — Terramycin poultry 
formula — was a water soluble form of the 
antibiotic attacking several of the common 


poultry ailments. Yet to be proved was the 
wisdom of the premise that a soluble form 
of Terramycin would not only be effective, 
but widely acclaimed and used by farmers. 

The product was a success. Farmers used 
it — and they found it to be effective. 

Next came a product for the dairy indus- 
try, a Terramycin mastitis formula. The for- 
mula was revolutionary in its approach, 
equally advanced in its ability to fight this 
stubborn disease. For the first time the anti- 
biotic was dispersed in a liquid instead of 
the customary wax base. 

In rapid succession came other products: 
Terramycin soluble powder for livestock 
diseases; tablets for scours in pigs and 
calves; TM egg formula for extra egg pro- 
duction; Poultry formula with Anti-Germ 
77, a combination of the antibiotic with a 
sanitizing agent; Strepdust for CRD in 
poultry; a formula for bloat control in cattle; 
and a specific Terramycin formula for tur- 
key diseases. 

Today the agricultural division of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., is not quite six years old. 
Much has been accomplished in this short 
space of time; a great deal is yet to come. 

“The future belongs to those who serve,” 
states H. O. Dermody, assistant general 
manager, agricultural sales division. “We be- 
lieve that emphasis on the problems of ani- 
mal and poultry health should be on the 
positive approach. Such products are not to 
be considered merely as ‘loss preventers’ 
but more truly as a means of good manage- 
ment that will increase profits for the farm- 
er. Our goal continues to be service to the 
farmer through health products that are 
safe, effective, economical, and easy to ad- 
minister by the farmer on his farm.” — 
Herbert L. Schaller, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. 


Overcoming Animal Health Hazards 


Looking back over the years, even the 
most casual observer cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the tremendous progress that has 
been made in overcoming many of the poul- 
try and animal health hazards. Back in those 
by-gone days before our own company was 
founded, it was only to apparent to the 
scientifically-trained man that many of the 
“livestock remedies” available to the farmer 
were of little or of questionable merit. Our 
own company came into being because we 
sincerely believed there was a real need — 
and a fine business opportunity — for a 
new enterprise which would provide the 
farmer with scientifically formulated poultry 
and livestock medications. This principle 
was embodied in the Whitmoyer slogan, 
“Products of Scientific Merit.” Throughout 
the years — and today — we have never 
lost sight of this principle. 


The original “Products of Scientific Mer- 
it” were, I must confess, mighty few in 
number, but they were effective because 
they were scientifically sound. Farmers and 
poultrymen soon learned that they could 
rely on products that bore the Whitmoyer 
label. This early and continued acceptance 
and confidence is one of our most prized 
possessions. 
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From a few simple products, our line has 
expanded over the years into a comprehen- 
sive group of nutritional, pharmaceutical, 
and sanitation products. The key role in our 
continued progress has been played by our 
research program. From Whitmoyer re- 
search has come a number of developments 
which we feel have contributed significantly 
to the overall progress in the livestock and 
feed industry. These pioneer developments 
include: 

Marketing cod liver oil with a vitamin A 
and D unit potency standardized and guar- 
anteed. 

Formulating the first trace mineral con- 
centrate for feeds. 

Producing a stabilized “protein-bound” 
iodine. 

Using sulfa compounds for treating cer- 
tain poultry diseases. 

Manufacturing a safe, dependable poultry 
delouser containing benzene hexachloride. 

Formulating worm treatments which ef- 
fectively remove the common species of 
tape worms as well as large round worms 
and cecal worms. 

Recognizing the value of antibiotics in 
treating certain specific disease conditions 
in poultry. 


Developing the first coccidiostat that em- 
ployed the principle of synergism, making 
effective low drug dosage a reality. 

Developing a safe, effective treatment 
specifically for blackhead in chickens. 

Developing a safe, effective preventive 
for blackhead in turkeys. 

From the above record, it can be seen 
that Whitmoyer research has been concerned 
with both the nutritional phase and the dis- 
ease control phase involved in the growing 
and maintenance of healthy, productive 
livestock and poultry. The close relationship 
that exists between these two phases has 
been fully recognized and stressed in all our 
activities. Today, this close relationship is 
particularly emphasized by the dual role the 
feed industry plays. No longer does the 
farmer look to the feed manufacturer for a 
highly nutritious feed alone. Now, he looks 
to the feed manufacturer for the therapeutic 
measures needed to overcome many of his 
poultry and livestock health problems as 
well. 

As time goes on, there is no question but 
what the feed industry is destined to play an 
even more important role in the production 
of healthy, profitable poultry and livestock. 
Because of our own long experience in this 
dual capacity, we believe we can continue to 
develop the type products which the feed 
industry requires. That means products 
which are not only therapeutically effective 
but which are designed specifically with the 
feed manufacturer's production and market- 
ing needs in mind. Whitmoyer products will 
always be the type the feed industry can 
depend on to help deliver the full measure 
of productive energy that the feed manufac- 
turer so carefully puts into each bag of 
feed. — C. W. Whitmoyer, Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. 


Technical Chief 


American Cyanamid Co., New York City, 
has elevated Dr. Frank L. Howland to re- 
gional technical service director for its farm 
€& home division. Dr. Howland, who has 
been with Cyanamid since 1956, will serve 
the eastern sales region. 

In 1957 the veterinarian was appointed 
animal health technical coordinator. Dr. 
Howland received his degree in veterinary 
medicine in 1951. 


Chilean Warket 


Animal health is a vital part of the 
feed business conducted by Chilean 
Severino Pazos of Santiago. His firm, 
La Granja, handles all medicinals pop- 
ular in the United States. 

In addition, La Granja makes his 
own vaccines and sells some to a bio- 
logical institute. Mr. Pazos took the 
initial steps to found the Association 
of Chilean Poultry Farmers. 


Bloomer (Wis.) Farm Products has ac- 
quired a new Blue Streak mill and a pair 
of mixers of the same make. 


Missouri Hatchery, Bowling Green, Mo., 
has been franchised by Honeggers’. Claude 
Lovell is the owner. 
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vuard,” Doc Shahan told me one eve- 
ring in a plain Government office in 
jreenport, Long Island, a dozen miles 
‘rom Plum, where he met me after 
jours to look me over and see if it was 
safe to let me visit his island. “We 
yave had invasions of foreign-animal 
jisease in the past, and we're pretty 
sure to have them again, in spite of all 
we do. There are many diseases to 
“ear.” He named a few. Rinderpest, 
‘or instance, is the dreaded cattle 
olague. It was first known in Asia. 
From there it spread to Africa. In the 
fifth century it was brought into Eur- 
ope by herds accompanying Attila’s 
invading Huns. “Other bad diseases,” 
said Doc, “are fowl plague, African 


swine fever of hogs, contagious bovine 


pleuropneumonitis, to mention three. 
The one giving most concern right 
now is hoof-and-mouth disease.” 

There are two big research buildings 
on Plum Island. The old one, housed 
in a remodeled Army warehouse, has 
been in use since 1954, The new one, 
specially planned from basement to 
rooftop, is believed to be the safest 
animal-disease research laboratory in 
the world. It was dedicated in 1956 
and occupied early in 1957. The dedi- 
cation was attended by top research 
people from many lands, including 
Israel, Costa Rica, Switzerland, West 
Germany. Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson at that time spelled 
out what Plum Island’ means to this 
country and to the rest of the world. 
Disease, he said, is the biggest single 
drag on livestock production. The toll 
it takes, even with the advanced 
knowledge veterinarians have, is al- 
most $2,000,000,000 a year in this 
country. The risk of invasion by new 
diseases from other countries has been 
increased a thousandfold by fast trans- 
portation. It didn’t matter much in the 
old days, Benson said, if infected ani- 
males were shipped to us. They came 
on slow boats and either died or re- 
covered in transit. 

But no longer. “Last year,” he said, 
“fifty-eight per cent of all livestock 
ind ninety-four per cent of all poultry 
coming into this country from over- 
seas were shipped by air. Planes can 
bring animals here from any part of 
the world in forty-eight hours. They 
outrun the incubation period for many 
virulent diseases.” 

That’s why the USDA maintains 
trict animal quarantines at ports of 
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entry. That important story was re- 
ported in The Saturday Evening Post 
in December, 1955 (“Uncle Sam’s 
Ark,” by Bill Wolf). But quarantines, 
Benson pointed out, are no longer 
enough. Animals themselves don’t 
have to bring their diseases in. The 
viruses may come in infected meats, 
hides or almost any imported materi- 
als, or on the persons of travelers. One 
severe animal epidemic in England is 
believed to have been caused by virus- 
es introduced by starlings flying over 
from Europe. A German immigrant 
who went to work on a Saskatchewan 
dairy farm in 1952 is thought to have 
brought in on his clothing the virus 
that caused Canada’s first outbreak of 
hoof-and-mouth disease in many, many 
years. The last important outbreak of 
that disease in the United States, in 
1929, was traced to raw garbage fed to 
hogs — the garbage came off a ship 
just in from a foreign port. 


Plum Island is designed to provide 
the know-how to combat foreign ani- 
mal diseases if they attack here, as well 
as to help veterinary experts abroad 
fight them there. “Knowledge,” Ben- 
son pointed out, “is one good thing 
all men can share without in any way 
lessening their share of it.” He esti- 
mated that if certain dreaded diseases 
got a firm foothold here before we de- 
veloped means of stopping them in 
their tracks, they could cause the 
death or enforced slaughter of as much 
as one fourth of our livestock herds, 
or reduce by one fourth our supplies 
of meat and other animal products. 
Raising livestock on American farms, 
he pointed out, is an $11,000,000,000 
industry. Not only would many farm- 
ers be crippled or ruined; meat and 
dairy products could become scarce 
and disastrously expensive, and leath- 
er for shoes and wool for clothing 
could soar into a price stratosphere. 

That’s why Shahan’s job on Plum 
Island is so important. It explains why 
he keeps off visitors who might un- 
wittingly carry away live viruses. It 
also explains why the people who 
work on Plum Island, of whom there 
are about 300, have to be almost lu- 
dicrously careful. 

We learned more about that on our 
first trip over to Plum Island. With 
Doc’s permission, Larry Fried, the 
photographer assigned to the job by 
the Post, and I, boarded the Piadl-I on 
a wintry morning before the sun was 
up. “The only reason I’m letting you 
two go,” Doc explained, “is that the 
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new laboratory isn’t quite finished yet. 
Research work won't start there for 
another week or two. After it does, 
nobody” — he tamped fresh tobacco 
into his pipe as if he meant it — “no- 
body goes just to see.” 

The PiadlI is a_ sixty-four-foot 
Army T-boat converted into a work 
horse for Plum Island. She runs er- 
rands and carries a few workers over 
and back every day. The trip to Plum 
from Greenport, where the Piadl-I 
docks, can be choppy and nasty, es- 
pecially in Plum Gut, which is a 200- 
foot-deep battleground for tides con- 
verging from Long Island Sound, 
Block Island Sound and Gardiners 
Bay, making it about as treacherous a 
narrow strip of water as there is along 
the coast. The cabin was warm and 
cozy. Signs on the wall said, “Put 
Your Cigarette Butts in the Pail” and 
cheerily, “Do Not Use Toilet for Sea- 
sickness.” The other passengers going 
over with us that morning were oper- 
ating engineers in various parts of 
Plum Island, some in the laboratories, 
others in the power plant, water works 
or decontamination (sewage disposal) 
buildings. Walter Gaffga — Operat- 
ing Engineer 4 — offered a revealing 
bit of information. 

“They sure make you keep clean,” 
he said. 

Alton Bohlke — Operating Engi- 
neer 1 — meaning that he works in 
the old lab where the dangerous virus- 
es are kept, snorted. “You don’t mean 
it! Why, I only took nine baths yester- 
day.” This indicated nine trips be- 
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“Kinda hate to shoot them chicken 
hawks; last week they swooped up 
my mother-in-law!" 


BY BOB RIEKER 


tween “contaminated” and “clean” 
areas, involving a bath and change of 
clothes every time. 

Joe Dussault, who also works in the 
old lab, downgraded Bohlke’s nine 
baths as hardly worth mentioning. 
“That's no record,” he said. 

“Of course not. I heard one guy 
took eighteen.” 

“Me!” Joe informed him disgust- 
edly. 

“Bath,” Gaffga explained, means 
bath. “Not something your kid takes 
when you tell him to. You don’t stick 
a big toe in and run. You scrub your 
nails with this germ-killer soap, blow 
your nose, lather all over ze 

“Hair, too?” 

“Hair especially. You got to soak at 
least a minute. You leave through a 
gate that trips a bunch of needle 
sprays. For six feet they hit you all 
over. Skip any part of a bath and get 
caught doing it, and you're out of a 
job so quick it’s a pity.” 

Not many places, I reflected, would 
fire the help for failing to use soap 
with hexachlorophene in it. That’s one 
of the funny things about Plum Island. 
They do. 

The crossing on the Piadl-I took 
sixty-five minutes. Every time we hit a 
big sea and bounced, Gaffga yelled 
“Beach! Beach!” That, I found, re- 
ferred to their jolly crossing two 
Christmas Eves ago when the same 
men were on night shift. “The fog was 
so thick,” Gaffka said “you couldn't 
see a rod. Suddenly there was a bump. 
The cabin tipped and we all went 
head-over-grandma. We picked our- 
selves up and found we were ashore 
on Hay Beach. That’s on Shelter Is- 
land, not Plum. It took four hours of 
pull and heave, every man lending a 
hand to get off. Meanwhile, Coast 
Guard stations as far as New York 
were notified we were missing.” 


Fog, rip tides and storm are among 
the reasons why PIADL is where it is: 
they make it harder to get to and away 
for both humans and viruses. Some- 
times the Gut can’t be crossed at all, 
even in the big ferry which takes only 
twenty minutes from Orient Point. 
Hurricane Flossy almost marooned all 
the V.I.P.’s on Plum Island at the ded- 
ication a year ago last September; they 
had to leave in a hurry and finish the 
session in a schoolhouse in Greenport. 
Plum Island’s regulars grin and bear 
the weather, even when it plays rough. 
The very morning after the Piadl-I 
ran ashore in the fog, a security guard 
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more sea power ‘ 


Investigate these ManAmar Products 


MIXING MANAMAR 

SOLUFAT 

MANAPERK 

ALL-PURPOSE 40% MANAMAR 
MANAMAR— 24% 

HORSE MANAMAR 

MAXIMAR 

NEPTUNE MINERAL CONCENTRATE 
SUPER NEPTUNE MINERAL CONCENTRATE 
MANASOL 

ALSOL 

FEEDSOL 

FORTIFIED CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


After all, it’s the cow that writes the profit formula 
—by her increased milk production, her higher 
butterfat percentage, the profits she develops. 
Record making herds the country over have 
‘‘written’’ the success story of Cattle ManAmar. 
(Case histories of satisfied users free upon re- 
quest.) 

You'll be happy, too, with the way your stock of 
dairy feeds, ‘‘Sea Powered" with Cattle Man- 
Amar, are moving out to your top herdsmen-cus- 
tomers. Build both profits and feeder satisfaction 
with this highly fortified Sea Power supplement. 
Write for more data today! 


Just mix Cattle ManAmar as directed with your local 
grains and concentrates. If our laboratories can help 
you with analyses, drop us a line. That’s our job, to 
help you. Or write for a Park representative to call 
on you at some convenient time! 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. cFeep eneineers 


BERTH 42, OUTER H 


Manufacturers of | MANAMAR | “Sea Power” Supplements 


R, SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA + 145W. FIRST ST., DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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against a loose guard chain and was 
thrown overboard. They got to him 
within two minutes, but he was so 
numb from shock and the icy water 
he couldn’t grab a rope. A crewman 
went over after him. 

“That’s two baths,” said Gaffga, 
grinning, “that either guy could have 
skipped without being fired.” 

On Plum Island, the guards and 
Shahan met us. We were turned over 
to the guards’ boss, safety officer Dr. 
George E. Cottral. One of the top men 
on the island, Cottral is a veteran who 
saw World War II service in India. 
He showed us the things we were al- 
lowed to see, and described the others; 
and he saw to it that we didn’t go 


fesearch and 


ol 


where we weren't supposed to. We 
were not allowed in the animal-hold- 
ing areas, which occupy a big part of 
the island. Several hundred animals, 
including cattle, guinea pigs, sheep, 
mice and horses, are used each year in 
research experiments. The animals 
have to be kept disease-free pending 
use, and nobody goes among them ex- 
cept the regular animal handlers. We 
were also not allowed in the old lab — 
the “hot” one at that time. No out- 
sider goes there unless it’s completely 
necessary. Theoretically, and probably 
actually, Cottral said, there are no ani- 
mal disease viruses loose anywhere on 
the island, except for some that may 
have escaped in a “hot” laboratory 


Mineral Premiaes correct formulations fora maximum 
efficiency. CCC Trace Mineral Premixesc@re treated to 
retard oxidation of fcts, oils and vitamins 
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area. As a result, no bird can carry 
disease from Plum to the mainland, as 
the starlings did from Europe to Eng- 
land. 


We saw how the movements of ani- 
mals, materials and people are regu- 
lated with more care than a banker 
would dream of using to move $10,- 
000,000. No vehicles are allowed on 
the island except Government trucks 
or buses — no private cars at all. Each 
vehicle moves only on_ prescribed 
routes and does only prescribed things. 
One truck, for instance, brings incom- 
ing materials to the locked gate of the 
lab compound. A second truck, operat- 
ing only within the compound, takes 
them from here to the receiving door. 
They pass into the building through 
an airlock or an autoclave, the princi- 
ple of both devices being that the in- 
ner door can be opened only if the 
outer door is closed, and vice versa. 
Any viruses that do get into the lock 
during use are quickly killed with live 
steam or chemicals. 

Few things that enter the labora- 
tory, except human beings, ever leave 
it — none without decontamination, 
which means a bath for people and 
various heat or chemical treatments 
for materials. Animals that have 
served their purpose are destroyed and 
completely incinerated. Sewage and 
liquid wastes are held in killing tem- 
peratures before release. Viruses can 
be air-borne, so only virus-free air can 
leave the buildings. Cottral introduced 
Capt. Louis V. Genuario, a young 
graduate of West Point who will go 
through life with a limp from injuries 
received in Korea; Genuario was act- 
ing as resident engineer for the United 
States Corps of Engineers, which su- 
pervised construction of the new lab. 
He said he was going to write a tech- 
nical paper about the sheet-metal work 
in the air-control system. It’s the most 
complicated in the country, he said, 
and one of the largest. I, for one, 
found the 5,000-square-foot room on 
the second floor where the ducts, filter 
chambers, electrical conduits and con- 
trols come together an excellent place 
for inducing nightmares. 

Being unable to visit the hot lab, I 
got a rosy-cheeked doctor who does 
veterinary research there to outline a 
typical day. It didn’t sound much like 
a nine-to-five, easy-coffee-break, nice- 
lunch-hour day in the average office, 
factory or store. 


Dr. George C. Poppensiek has been 
working in the hot lab since Septem 
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ber, 1954. He is a family man with a 
wife and two children, and he lives in 
the village of Orient across the Gut. 
He worked in several places before he 
came here, and knows what “regular” 
jobs are like. After taking his first de- 
gree in veterinary medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and his mas- 
ters at Cornell, he worked on the 
staffs of the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Cornell, and for 
several years did commercial work on 
serums and vaccines for the Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc. Soft-spoken, mild- 
mannered, somewhat scholarly in a 
spectacled way, he finds Plum pretty 
peculiar. 

He and his wife, he said, get up at 
6:45. The children go on sleeping. At 
7:40 he meets his five-member car 
pool and rides three miles to the ferry 
dock. He crosses on either the Orient 
or the Gay Head, ex-LSM boats con- 
verted to transsound ferry service and 
under contract to carry Plum Island 
workers back and forth. 

At the dock on Plum Island, Pop- 
pensiek checks through the first line of 
guards by showing his “red” card. The 
color does not denote a political pref- 
erence. It means he works in a hot area 
and can go only to certain places. The 
bus he boards always takes the same 
route and carries only “reds.” When 
he reaches the lab compound, another 
guard checks his card. 

Poppensiek then goes to the locker 
room and strips. Everything comes off 
— clothes, jewelry, eyeglasses, wrist 
watch, ring. If he wore a hearing aid 
or a wooden leg which he doesn’t, 
that would come off, too. Naked, he 
walks through a shower stall to the 
change room. He doesn’t bathe now. 
He is allowed to bring germs if he has 
some; it's taking them out that is ta- 
boo. In the change room he dons all- 
white gear — T shirt, trousers, pack- 
et, socks, shoes. He puts on special lab 
glasses. The lenses in them are ground 
to his prescription, but they are mount- 
ed in a plastic frame which isn’t dam- 
aged by repeated dousings in 2 per 
cent disinfectant solution. Glasses and 
lab clothes never leave the building. 
The latter are laundered and repaired 
right on the premises. 

If his day’s work keeps him in his 
own quarters, Poppensiek’s chores are 
fairly simple. He changes clothes again 
only when he goes home, and one 
bath is all he takes. But if he goes to 
another part of the building, the rou- 
tines are strict. Each lab area is virtual- 
ly a sealed chamber. 
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The new lab has four completely 
separated units, sealed from one an- 
other so that researches on four dif- 
ferent diseases can be conducted simul- 
taneously. Into each such area noth- 
ing, not even air, can come or go ex- 
cept under rigid control. Animal rooms 
are similarly sealed off. When Pop- 
pensiek goes to visit an animal patient, 
he takes off whites and puts on blues. 
This is done not as a precaution against 
virus escapes, but because animals ap- 
parently are less likely to be spooked 
by blue. Every move between hot 


areas entails a bath. With some satis- 


faction, Poppensiek told me that ordi- 
narily he takes no more than three a 
day. Animal handlers, he thinks, aver- 
age about four. 

Lunch, which he orders from the 
cafeteria first thing in the morning, 
reaches him at noon through a small 
airlock. The coffee and soupe du jour 
are usually coolish, but he’s used to 
that. He seldom takes a coffee break. 

His workday ends early. The ferry 
leaves Plum at 4:30. He must bathe, 
dry, dress, catch the bus, and go 
aboard by then, or go all the way to 
Greenport on the Paidl-I and then try 
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The original dried blackstrap molasses 
Sateen Each 100 Ibs. contains the solids 
rom 93 Ibs. feeding cane molasses (23 Ibs. 
of water removed) and 30 Ibs. Corn Oil 
Meal. Convenient 50 Ib. bags. 


(yor thrifty dried blackstrap molasses. Each 


100 Ibs. contains the solids from 85 lbs. 
feeding cane molasses (2! Ibs. of water 
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returning on her to Long Island leaned 
to catch a ride home from there. 
That, briefly, is how a worker’s day 
goes on Plum Island. It helps to show 
why the legend has grown up of Plum 
Island as a sort of pesthouse. Actually, 
it is doing a job important for every- 
body in this country. The research 
men have not been working at it long 
enough to produce any startling dis- 
coveries, but there have been signifi- 
cant results. “The first disease we 
worked on,” Shahan explained, “was 
vesicular stomatitis. That is something 
like hoof-and-mouth disease, but not 


nearly so bad. We chose it for a warm- - 


up or test run, to try out our safety 
measures. We did get some valuable 
results. We learned a new way to grow 
virus cultures, which works equally 
well for hoof-and-mouth viruses.” 


In late mid-summer, 1957, the tak- 
ing of the first electron microphoto- 
graphs of the foot-and-mouth disease 
virus was announced by the labora- 
tory. This is considered an important 
step toward eventual control. The vi- 
rus is said to be the smallest animal- 
disease virus known. 

I wondered how they got their 
hoof-and-mouth viruses. North Ameri- 
ca, Shahan said, is the only large body 
of land in the world, except Australia, 
which so far as known, is now abso- 
lutely free of hoof-and-mouth disease. 
The viruses were obtained, I was told, 
from research workers in England. 
Getting them here was quite an opera- 
tion. As a first step, they were sealed 
in glass ampules from which escape 
was believed to be absolutely impos- 
sible. That was only the beginning. 
The ampules were embedded in cotton 
and packed in airtight, sealed, double- 


PLUM ISLAND technicians take extreme 
care to prevent escape of death-dealing 
viruses. Here, Karl Axelson, his hands 
encased in airtight rubber gloves, fills a 


hypodermic syringe in a sealed chamber. 


can containers. These went into a large 
stainless-steel container which was also 
sealed. That in turn went into an in- 
sulated canvas bag, which was pad- 
locked for shipment inside a strong 
wooden box marked “Property of 
U.S. Government.” They got here 
alive. 

Doctor Cottral not only keeps in- 
truders off Plum Island; he also digs 
into county histories and courthouse 
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records to discover its history. This 
has been long and varied. The first 
white man to see it, he believes, was 
Adriaen Block, for whom neighboring 
Block Island is named. On a voyage in 
1614, Black made charts, circumnavi- 
gated Long Island, and sampled the 
wild beach plums that give Plum Is- 
land its name. The Cutchogue Indians 
claimed ownership of Plum, but in 
1659 their headman, Chief Wyan- 
danch, sold the island to Samuel Wyll- 
ys, the son of a governor of Connecti- 
cut, for a coat, a hundred fishhooks 
and a barrel of crackers. 

Until the Spanish-American War, 
in 1898, the island was used mostly for 
pasture. At that time the owner was 
Abram S. Hewitt, onetime mayor of 
New York, and he sold the island to 
the United States for use in defense. 
The coast artillery built Fort Terry on 
it. Terry was one of the chain of forts 
which, by overlapping fire, were sup- 
posed to protect Long Island Sound 
from enemy entrance. There is no rec- 
ord of any shots having been fired 
from Plum at actual invaders, but the 
gunners did a lot of practice shooting 
at boat-towed targets, and mines were 
laid during wartime. The building 
which houses the old lab was once the 
mine-storage building. 


During and after Korea, the Army 
Chemical Corps had an installation on 
Plum. Choice of the island for PLADL 
was announced by the USDA on July 
28, 1952. 

“People,” Doc Shahan said, “have 
an idea it’s dangerous to work here. 
That’s wrong. Actually there is little if 
any danger to human beings from the 
viruses we use. The danger we're 
mindful of, and that’s really some- 
thing, is letting them escape and reach 
susceptible livestock. That is why we 
take no risks. We may be extreme, but 
I don’t think so. It’s better to be over- 
cautious all the time than not cautious 
enough just once.” 

The policy of the United States 
about some animal diseases, he pointed 
out, is different from that of many 
countries. “Take hoof-and-mouth. 
Some countries are willing to live with 
it, so long as it isn’t too bad. They use 
quarantines and vaccines at tremen- 
dous cost during big outbreaks. Vac- 
cines, however, give only limited im- 
munity. No cure is known. It’s possible 
we'll find one right here, or a vaccine 
that is effective. 

“This country’s policy is to live 
without the disease: not to have it 
here in any way, shape or form. Every 
infected or exposed animal, in case of 


| 
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exclusive program created and 
sponsored for the farmers America 
American Cyanamid Company 


It’s the first syndicated television news pro- 
gram devoted entirely to agriculture! 


67 TV stations in major farming areas are 
carrying this 15-minute, weekly program. Your 
farm and ranch customers are kept informed 
of the latest developments in agriculture—hear 
federal and state officials in important inter- 
views —meet prominent farmers in the U.S.A. 
and abroad. 


Cyanamid’s TV FARM NEWSREEL is sure to build 
sales for feed manufacturers and dealers! More 
than 5,000 television messages will promote the 
profit values of AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetracycline 
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in livestock and poultry feeds, AUREOMYCIN 
Soluble, AUREOMYCIN Crumbles, AUREOMYCIN 
for mastitis, ROvAC® Hog Cholera Vaccine, 
DUOVAX® Erysipelas Bacterin, AMINO TRIAZOLE 
for killing weeds. 


FREE STREAMERS AND DISPLAY CARDS 


Reproduced above is the FARM NEWSREEL display 
streamer. Actual size, 18%” by 8%”. Get FARM 
NEWSREEL streamers and display cards from your 
Cyanamid representative or your TV station 
carrying the program. Put them up. Display 
them. Your customers will be interested! 
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ANY WAY YOU LOOK 


THERE'S MORE FOR YOU 
in the ULTRA LIFE Program 


That’s because the Ultra-Life Program is a complete Program 
built to help you make top quality feeds and sell them . . . quality 
fortification products, plus expert technical assistance in all phases 
of formulating, manufacturing and selling your own brand name 


feeds. 


You get exclusive sales programs that really help you market 
your products, poultry and livestock schools to train your em- 
ployees in on-the-farm service. 


You get highest quality fortification products, put together by 
pioneers in the field, backed by a quarter of a century of experi- 
ence in manufacturing vitamin-trace mineral products for the 
feed trade. 


You're on top of competition any season. That's why any 
way you look at it, there’s more for you in the Ultra-Life Program. 


\ Get the full facts today — 


¥™ ted call, write or wire for full in- 


Main Office and Plant 


formation without obligation. 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


an outbreak, is slaughtered. Infected 
premises are decontaminated, and can’t 
be used again until proved clean. Aus- 
tralia, following this policy, hasn’t had 
an outbreak since 1872. 

“It’s costly, yes. But there is evi- 
dence that it’s far cheaper in the long 
run. England follows this policy. 
France doesn’t. During an outbreak 
over there a few years ago, a study of 
comparative costs showed that France 
spent $294,000,000 fighting the dis- 
ease and still had it. Great Britain 
spent $8,400,000 and wiped it out.” 

These are things we learned at 
Uncle Sam’s island of no escape, as 
Plum is sometimes called. It’s a spooky 
place to visit and a strange place to 
work. Some people wouldn’t take jobs 
there for love or money — not and 
take all those baths. But it can be very 
comforting to meat eaters and milk 
drinkers to know that this fortress of 
fundamental research is there, and 
that several hundred Plum Islanders 
like their jobs and mean to keep them. 


Customer Confidence 


Feeders supplied by West-Nesbitt, 
Inc., Oneonta, N. Y., have confi- 
dence in the animal health recommen- 
dations of their supplier. The concern 
is run profitably by J. Clark Nesbitt 
and his son, Clarence. 


J. CLARK NESBITT 


The Nesbitts explained that when a 
local poultryman phones that disease 
has hit his birds, they pick up the 
birds, rush them to the New York 
state poultry laboratory for diagnosis 
and suggested medicinal counteraction. 

The authoritative recommendations 
are a considerable boost to sales of 
animal health products for this Empire 
state feed concern. 


DORSEY APPOINTEES 
Bruce C. Walsh and George F. Ford have 
been appointed field representatives for its 
newly-acquired bulk delivery equipment 
lines, Dorsey Trailers, Elba, Ala., has an- 
nounced. Dorsey also named William Dur- 
am bulk service specialist. 
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Merck Feed Ingredients 
Described in Catalog 


Publication of a new 16-page feed ingre- 
dients catalog has been announced by 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. The 
firm's microingredients, custom mixes, and 
services to feed manufacturers are covered 
in the publication. 

Members of the feed industry interested 
in obtaining copies of Merck’s new feed 
ingredients catalog should circle Reader 
Service No. 19. 


Sterling All-Weather Is 


New International Salt 

Development of a new salt product, Ster- 
ling All-Weather, has been announced by 
International Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
The firm said the product is for feed mix- 
ing, general farm use, and free-choice 
feeding. 

The new evaporated granulated salt is 
reported to be dustless because of a special 
additive. Sterling All-Weather salt comes 
in 100-pound paper bags and in bulk. 

Members of the feed industry interested 
in obtaining complete information on the 
new Sterling All-Weather salt should circle 
Reader Service No. 8. 


One-Piece Chick Feeder 
Product of Honeggers’ 


A new chick feeder is being made by 
Power Scoop Corp., Taylorville, Ill., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Honeggers’ & 
Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. It is said to be a 
one piece unit. 

Honeggers’ explained that the feeder 
trough, including the ends, is fabricated 
‘from one piece of 28-gauge metal to give 
strength. It measures four feet in length. 

For complete information on Honeggers’ 


new chick feeder, circle Reader Service 
No. 18. 


Circle the numbers 


which apply to the 
offers that interest 
you. Then tear out 
the card and mail it. 
Many other Reader 
Service offers appear 
m on other pages — e 


don’t miss them! 
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Brownstown in the Hoosier state has a 
new Thoro-Speed equipment installation at 
Jackson County Farm Bureau. The ma- 
chinery includes a hammer mill, drag feed- 
er, and hoist. 


Oakes Colony Cages for 
Smaller Flock Owners 


Literature describing its Colony cages for 
layers has been published by Oakes Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Tipton, Ind. Sold through retail 
feed merchants and others, the cages are 
designed for use by the smaller flock owner. 

The firm explained that its Colony cages 
enable poultrymen to make maximum use 
of existing space. For full facts on Oakes’ 
cage installations and franchise information, 
Circle Reader Service No. 12. 


Specifide Skow -R -Mycin 
Fights Animal Scours 


Skow-R-Mycin, a combattant for «nimal 
scours, now is available from Specifide, Inc., 
Indianapolis, the firm has announced. The 
product comes packed in one-pound cans, 
six per case. 

Specifide emphasized that the product 
contains the antibiotic Neomycin and a vi- 
tamin blend. Neomycin is said to be fast 
acting, palatable, non-irritating, of low toxi- 
city, and water soluble. 

Members of the feed industry interested 
in obtaining complete data on Skow-R- 
Mycin should circle Reader Service No. 13. 

NEW TRUCK HOIST 

A new heavy-duty truck hoist is being 
introduced by the Triumph division of 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. For 
full facts on the new hoist, circle Reader 
Service No. 15. 


Moisture Tester Folder 
Offered by Brabender 


A six-page folder on its moisture tester 
has been published by C. W. Brabender 
Instruments, Inc., Hackensack, N. J. The 
new semi-automatic unit contains several 
new features, including relocation and re- 
design of the heating element. 

Brabender makes a complete line of phy- 
sical testing instruments. For literature and 
facts on Brabender’s moisture tester and in- 
strument line, circle Reader Service No. 21. 


New Bradley Catalog on 
Hercules Mills Offered 


All the latest information and changes on 
its line of semi-fine and fine pulverizing 
screen and pneumatic roller mills are given 
in its new 30-page catalog, Bradley Pulver- 
izer Co., Allentown, Pa., has announced. 

Bradley equipment is sold under the Her- 
cules brand name. For copies of Bradley's 
new catalog on its roller mills, circle Reader 
Service No. 14. 


Bulletin Covers Use of 


Hercules Antioxidant 


Publication of a new technical bulletin 
on its BHT antioxidant, Dalpac, has been 
announced by Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. Its publication, Hercules said, 
tells about using Dalpac to stabilize fish 
meal. 

Hercules explained that the information 
published is a result of 1957 work with 
menhaden scrap and meal. For copies of the 
new bulletin on Dalpac, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 16. 


Tear Out Along Line—Drop in the Mail 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 59,129 Requests for Data 


Report New Improvements 


For Aeroglide Driers 


Significant engineering improvements 
have been incorporated into its 40 models 
of grain driers, Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, 
N. C., has announced. Aeroglide said the 
new designs resulted in part from coopera- 
tion by suppliers of fans, heat units, and 
other parts. 

Geographical location, type of grain to 
be dried, and prevailing weather conditions 
have been considered in engineering the 
new units, Aeroglide said. The firm de- 
scribes its adjustment of air flow between 
drying and cooling as a “climate compen- 
sator.” 

For complete technical data on Aero- 
glide’s grain driers for 1958, circle Reader 
Service No. 6. 


Fairbanks Diesel Engine Is 
Turbo - Supercharged 


Development of a new opposed-piston 
diesel engine has been announced by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago. The firm 
said its new engine is turbo-supercharged 
to increase capacity by 50 per cent. 

The engine is reported to be the smallest 
and lightest diesel in its horsepower range, 
3,600 horsepower. Fairbanks said turbo- 
charging also cuts fuel consumption by five 
to 10 per cent. 

The units are applicable to stationary, 
commercial marine, and mobile installations 
and for locomotives. For complete technical 
data on Fairbanks’ new engine, circle Read- 
er Service No. 5. 


Dry Shaft Drive Feature 


Of New Screw Elevator 


Development of a new screw elevator 
featuring dry shaft drive has been an- 
nounced by Fort Worth Steel & Machinery 
Co. The Texas firm’s new Super-Lift unit 
is claimed to prevent bulk materials from 


Circle What You Want 


being contaminated by oil. 

Super-lifts come in eight basic types, each 
in several diameters to meet various instal- 
lation requirements. Fort Worth Steel said 
all are equipped with a horizontal inlet hop- 
per designed for smooth flow of material 
from the horizontal to the vertical screw. 

A single unit is reported to lift up to 70 
feet. Greater heights are possible when the 
elevators are connected in series. For full 
facts on the new Super -Lift screw elevator, 
circle Reader Service No. 9. 


Merck Technical Treatise 
On Vitamin By2 Value 


Publication of a new 120-page technical 
book on the importance of vitamin By in 
animal and poultry nutrition has been an- 
nounced by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. Merck said the book deals with a 
wide range of physiological studies concern- 
ing the need for the vitamin. 

It is edited primarily for veterinarians, 
livestock and poultry nutritionists, county 
agents, and others with a technical back- 
ground. Copies of Merck’s new book on 
vitamin B, may be obtained by circling 
Reader Service No. 11. 


Milk Fever Block 


A new powdered product, P-M-F, has 
been developed by American Scientific Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Madison, Wis., as a preven- 
tive for milk fever. Its new product, ASL 
said, is a highly palatable vitamin D. con- 
centrate. 

The product is administered by sprin- 
kling on feed or silage. The firm said 
P-M-F comes in packets of 15 million units 
of vitamin D, each. Thirty million units or 
two packets is the recommended daily dos- 
age. 

Literature on ASL's new P-M-F milk fe- 
ver preventive may be obtained by circling 
Reader Service No. 3. 


A new building has been added by Den- 
tinger’s Feed & Seed Co. at Vale, Ore. 


on Other Side 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che feed Bag 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


For Animal Health 


Addition of several new items to its line 
of animal health products has been an- 
nounced by American Scientific Laborator- 
ies, Inc., Madison, Wis. New from the 
Badger state firm are Hogets, Ironol, Iron- 
ets, and Scourets. 

Hogets, which come in tablets, treat 
swine dysentery. One tablet fortifies five 
gallons of water. Ironol (liquid) and Iron- 
ets (tablets) are designed for the preven- 
tion and control of anemia in young pigs. 

American Scientific’s other new tablet 
product, Scourets, is a treatment for calf 
scours. For literature on all of the firm's 
new animal health products, circle Reader 
Service No. 7. 


Fischbein Attachment for 
Tape -Binding Multiwalls 


Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis, has 
developed a new Faseal tape-binding attach- 
ment for its portable bag closer. It is said 
to produce secure tape-bound closures on 
all types of multiwall paper bags. 

Tape and thread are severed simulta- 
neously after closure, the firm explained. 
For details on Fischbein’s new tape-binding 
attachment and catalog on closing equip- 
ment, circle Reader Service No. 17. 


Lower-Priced Model for 
Panogen Seed Treaters 


Availability of a new automatic liquid 
seed treater has been announced by Panogen 
Co., Ringwood, Ill. The firm said the new 
treater is priced to sell at $395 and can 
treat 350 bushels of seed an hour. 

The new unit, Model LC, is said to be 
of the same basic design as Panogen's 
larger treaters, employing the same weigh- 
ing and metering principles, automatic 
clean-out, and tumble-mixing. 

The treater comes with a half-horsepower 
single phase motor and built-in exhaust fan. 
For full facts on Panogen’s new Model LC 
seed treater, circle Reader Service No. 4. 


Hog Cholera Check 


Development of a new treatment for hog 
cholera has been announced by Armour 
Veterinary Laboratories, a division of Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago. The new product, 
Antrate H.C., is reported to be twice as 
potent as anti-hog cholera serum. 


Antrate H.C. is designed to be used 
simultaneously with hog cholera virus or 
modified vaccines to obtain permanent im- 
munity. It may be used alone for temporary 
immunity, Armour said. 

The firm explained that its new product 
is made by fractionating the blood of hyper- 
immune hogs. For complete scientific data 
on Armour’s new Antrate H.C., circle Read- 
er Service No. 1. 
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for Mixing and Blending * Size Reduction 
Size Classification ° Bulk Materials Handling ° Pelleting and Densifying 


Published in the interest of better processing by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Penna. 


PUSH BUTTON MILL 
IN HIGH GEAR 


The ultramodern pushbutton panel 
controlled feed mill which Mur- 
rays Feed Service of Frankfort, 
Delaware built among the charred 
ruins of their original operations 
is a thing of beauty. The four story 
mill building has 4000 sq. ft. of 
first floor area exclusive of the 
warehouse. All feed component 
storage, including premixes, is held 
in elevated steel tanks with ca- 
pacities approximating 700 tons. 
Mixing is by batch continuous sys- 
tem controlled through a specially 
designed manually operated panel. 
Feed transfer to the dial type hop- 
per scale, complete inventory re- 
cording, discharge from the scale 
to the two ton Sprout-Waldron 


Trunion driven feed scalping reel. 


mixer, the mixing cycle as well as 
distribution of the finished feed 
formulas to the various holding 
bins is all actuated from this same 
panel. Pelleting is accomplished 
by two 100 HP Sprout-Waldron 
Ace Pelleters. Since delivery is 
largely in bulk, a complete pneu- 


. hot a complaint 


One of our representatives stopped 
in to see a customer in Indiana who 
had been operating a Feed Piper 
bulk truck for five months. Since 
it was a new piece of equipment 
and the customer had never used 
air handling before, he expected to 
be helpful in answering questions. 
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in a Feed Piper Carload 


“Not a bit of trouble,” said the 
manager. To top it all off when 
the driver came in he was asked 
the same question. Like the man- 
ager, he commented: “She works 
fine. On three different occasions, 
I timed my delivery and was able 
to deliver six tons in 13 minutes.” 


Batching and distribution control panel. 


matic handling system is tied to a 
fleet of Sprout-Waldron Feed Piper 
Bulk Feed Delivery Trucks to as- 
sure fast, accurate handling. Con- 
sistent production of 30 to 35 tons 
per hour is standard in this Sprout- 
Waldron designed and equipped 
modern feed mill. 


sw 
Air Conveying Aids Mixing 
The question has often been raised 
as to the effect of air conveying on 
mixtures. Companies handling 


such items as seeds, feeds and vari- © 


ous chemical products have won- 
dered whether or not the air flow 
might cause segregation or separa- 
tion of the ingredients. Just the 
reverse is true. 

The conveying velocity in S-W 
Pneu-Vac systems is in excess of 
5000 feet per minute, which is tur- 
bulent flow. Just as turbulent flow 
aids mixing in a liquid system, it 
aids mixing in an air handling sys- 
tem. The only separation which 
might occur would be at the dis- 
charge spout . . . and this would 
be due to gravity as it fell into the 
bin. This same possibility of sep- 
aration due to gravity would also 
occur from screw conveyors, bucket 
elevators or any type of mechanical 
conveying system. FP/102 
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Coming Events 


Nitrofurans in Agriculture Conference, 


University of Georgia, Athens March 27-28 


Purdue University Egg Day, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. ......April 8 


Poultry & Egg National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago .20...-2:cccco----—-April 10-11 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 


Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles April 17-19 


National Fisheries Institute, Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Francisco ......April 20-23 


Texas Feed Manufacturers Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas .................... April 23-24 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas ............... April 25-26 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Broadview Hotel, Wichita .......May 1-3 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago....May 21-23 
Central Retail Feed Association, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee ....................Jume 2-3 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 


Sheraton-French Lick Hotel, French Lick June 2-3 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Whiteface Inn, 

Whiteface, N. Y. June 9-10 
Association of Southern Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 

Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta June 9-11 


Purdue Poultry Service Clinic, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. ........ June 19-20 
Kansas Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Broadview, Wichita 0.0.00... July 18-19 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Auditorium, Cleveland ........... July 22-25 


Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association, Murray Bay, Quebec ......... June 27-30 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville Aug. 8-9 


Association Secretaries’ Circle, Sheraton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis ........... Sept. 6-7 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 


Sheraton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis Sept. 7-9 
National Feed Ingredients Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago ........... Sept. 17-19 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 5 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville Sept. 25-26 


Texas Nutrition Conference, Texas A & M College, College Station ........: Oct. 8-10 


Oklahoma Formula Feed Conference, 


Oklahoma State University, Stillwater Oct. 16-17 
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Seedburo Introduces New 
Grain Inspection Films 


A new set of color films, “Grain Inspec. 
tion Methods,” has been produced for 
showing by members of the feed and grain 
industry. The films show how grain is grad- 
ed and the inspection equipment used. 


The first set was presented to Hazen P 
English of the grain division of USDA by 


Rex E. Yocum, left, president of Seedburo 
Equipment Co., Chicago. Mr. English is 
officer in charge of the division’s general 
field headquarters in the Windy city. 

The films were prepared by James R. 
Enix of Oklahoma State University in co- 
operation with the Agriculture department 
and Seedburo, the Chicago firm advised. 

For information on borrowing the films, 
circle Reader Service No. 2. 


New Landers Product Is 


Snap-In Grease Seal 


A folder describing its new Snap-in 
grease seals for pellet mill rollers has been 
published by Landers Mill Mfg. Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. The firm said the seals can 
be installed fast without using either press 
or hammer. 

Landers offers a complete line of mill 
products. For copies of the folder on Land- 
ers’ new Snap-in grease seals and facts on 
the Texas firm’s full product line, circle 
Reader Service No. 20. 


Hawthorne Stock Bought 
By Edwin F. Seving 


Edwin F. Seving has acquired the stock 
holdings of Hawthorne Co., Houston, in 
Hawthorne-Seving Co., Sidney, Ohio. Mr. 
Seving was manager of the Ohio firm, 
which makes grain driers, conveyors, and 
other mill equipment. 

A new directorate has been named: Mr. 
and Mrs. Seving, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh W 
Albers, and Richard E. Seving. The com: 
pany plans to expand its sales program to 
provide greater coverage of the grain and 
feed industries. 


KRAFT INTEGRATES 
Consolidated Products, Danville, Ill., has 
been integrated into Kraft Foods Co., Chi- 
cago. Consolidated has manufacturing plants 
in nine cities in five states. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


Agriculture's CSS Grain division, did his 
customary competent job in summarizing 
commodity programs and their current sta- 
tuses at the Feb. 25 session. Mr. Pollock 
reflected AFMA President Glennon’s re- 
marks of the previous day that Commodity 
officials are doing the best possible job with 
the programs they are assigned to supervise. 


NEW OFFICERS 


New president of the Ohio association is 
A. J. Koppenhafer (see cut) of Hub Grain 
association, Bowling Green. First vice presi- 
dent is George Moorhead, Moorhead Ele- 
vator Co., Leipsic; second vice president is 
Harry Huffman of Ada Farmers Exchange 
Co. James Kile, Plain City, continues as 
treasurer and George J. Forrester of Toledo 


as corporate secretary. 


G. E. O’Brien of Greenville is executive 
secretary and Mrs. O’Brien is his assistant. 
New directors are: Leon McCorkle, Waldo 
Grain Co.; Ross Royer, Troy Grain & Sup- 
ply association; and Harlan Thompson, 
Mount Vernon Farmers Exchange. Re-elect- 
ed to the board were Vice President Moor- 
head and Carl Pitstick, Early Elevators, Inc., 


Waynesville. 


Financial matters of concern to Ohio 
grain elevators was the subject of Ross Mil- 
ner, Ohio State extension economist in 


grain marketing. Said Mr. Milner: 


“During our lifetime there has been a 
lot of emphasis placed on operating at the 
least cost per dollar of sales. We think its 
value may be doubtful or even misleading 


as an objective in guiding management. 


“We believe that the concept of ‘dimin- 
ishing returns’ offers much better guidance 
concerning expenses. A firm, it states, 
should keep on increasing production ex- 
penses so long as a dollar spent returns 


more than 100 cents of gross income.” 


Stronger than ever in numbers and spirit, 
the big Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion demonstrated at Toledo Feb. 24-25 
that it is entering its 80th year with a con- 
sciousness of the precarious status of the 
grain trade and, accordingly, of its obliga- 
tions to Buckeye feed and grain merchants. 


BLANDA IS SPEAKER 


The Chicago Bears’ George Blanda spoke 
before members of the Chicago Feed club 
at the group’s Feb. 21 meeting. Eighty 
members and guests attended the event, 


held at the Congress hotel. 


Farmers Elevator, Oakville, Ind., has a 


new Thoro-Speed four-ton mixer. 


A new bulk feed screw and hammer mill, 
both by Blue Streak, are in operation at 


Weber & Huston, Inc., Letts, Iowa. 


PEAVEY FINANCE HEAD 


Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis, has ap- 
pointed Pernell T. Reitan finance director. 
Mr. Reitan will head dealer capital and 
animal production financing and will survey 


feed financing. 
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HAMMERMILL 
BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 


The Bryant Double-Duty is perfectly balanced 
and gives a clean uniform grind. The exclu- 
sive “Straight-Through Air Flow’ action gives 
you full capacity always—never any choking 
or plugging. 


“Our Steers Licked the 
Bunkers Clean First Time 
We Ground Feed on a 
BRYANT 
HAMMERMILL’’ 


writes Lexie Kennedy, Newton, Ill. Feed Mill operator and stock farmer 


Lexie Kennedy knows from personal 
experience that farmers get the kind 
of grind that stock thrives on from a 
Bryant Hammermill. 

A stock raiser himself, Lexie Kennedy 
also owns a Bryant Hammermill and 
writes of his results as follows: 

“We've been feeding steers for 5 
years. Started feeding 65 head last 
September. They ran about 675 pounds 
on the average and now (March, 1957) 
weigh about 1100 pounds each. They’re 
gaining about 3 pounds a day and should 
go around 1300 pounds apiece when we 
market them in the next 60 days.” 

“We're feeding ground corn mixed 
with a supplement. We grind corn, cob 
and all right through our Bryant with 
a crusher-feeder attached.” 

“We've noticed the Bryant Hammer- 
mill gives us a good, uniform granular 


grind with no fine flour or dust. Cattle 
don’t enjoy coughing from dust in the 
feed, but they licked the bunkers clean 
first time we ground feed in our 
Bryant.” 

“As for the Bryant Hammermill it- 
self, we like it fine. Never chokes up 
or plugs. It’s quiet in operation and 
changing screens is simple and quick. 

“The straight-through air flow de- 
sign and 1800 RPM fan running on its 
own motor is the most practical all 
around arrangement we've seen yet.” 

“Like a good many Bryant Hammer- 
mill operators we believe our service to 
our customers should include informa- 
tion about market conditions .and the 
latest feeding techniques. We do our 
best to supply these and other extras 
that don’t appear on the bill.” 


Write/Wire/Phone for New Illustrated Folder and Specification Sheet 


1514 TENTH AVE.~ 


CRUSHER FEEDER — Adds 
15% to 25% to your capaci- 
ty. Protects hammermill from 
stones, tramp iron and other 
foreign material. 


PORT HURON, MICH. 


Quality — Our most Important Product for 46 Years 


No. 30 CORN SHELLER — Capacity 
(machine picked ear corn) 800 to 
1,000 bu. per hr. Cob and shucks 
can be blown up to 300 ft. 
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UNIDENTIFIED growth factor deficiency 
is shown clearly in the bird at left. 

The companion poult, right, was fed 
the same diet except that five per cent 
dried brewers yeast was included. 
(University of Maryland photo.) 


In the Spotlight 


Spotlighting animal health products 
and other sidelines in its neat feed mill 
showroom bring added profits to Pratt 
Feed & Supply Co. of Phoenix, Ariz. 
Island displays and other “takeoffs” 


Write for information giving dimensions 


and make of your truck bodies. 


NGer Wirer Mfg. Co. 


PHONE 111 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


on supermarket type showings are 
employed by Owner E. W. Pratt. 
More than ample parking facilities 
and many new sidelines help Feed 
Man Pratt to hold his place while be- 
ing squeezed by urbanites. His sales 
area rapidly is becoming filled with 
new residential districts in fast-grow- 
ing Phoenix. 


A new Blue Streak mixer has been in- 
stalled at John T. Lowe Elevators, Ells- 
worth, Wis. 


FOR | 


CHOLINE shortage in the chick at left 
shows up in slipped tendon (perosis) 
with swollen hocks and twisting of legs. 
Other results are poor growth and 
feathering. (University of Maryland photo.) 


Steam rolling equipment is being installed 
at Farmers Feed & Seed, Emmett, Idaho. 


HARDY AD AGENCY 
Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, has been appointed by 
Hardy Salt Co. of the same city to handle 
its advertising and sales promotion. Ag pro- 
motion will center on Hardy Super Trace 
swine salt and Saltrazine products. 


BULK UNLOADER 


Flat Bed Trucks— Economical 
Mill to Farm Deliveries. 


Handle both bagged and bulk feeds, (mash, pellets, 
crumbles, etc.) and whole grains in a single flat bed 
truck. Horizontal unloader recessed in floor of 
truck. Vertical boom is 7 feet high (extra height 
optional). 14 ft. unloading boom will rotate 360 
degrees and may be elevated to 18 ft. above ground 
level with hydraulic hand pump furnished with 
unit. Entire unit is power driven from power take off. 
May be installed in your own shop. 


| Standard of the. Industry for Liquid Feed 
_ Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment. 
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PENB Advisory Group Is 
Headed by Dr. Swanson 


The University of Minnesota's Dr. Milo 
H. Swanson is the new chairman of the 
technical advisory committee for the Poul- 
try & Egg National board. He succeeds Dr. 
William J. Stadelman of Purdue University. 

Members of the five-man committee are 
appointed by the Poultry Science associa- 
tion. Members are Drs. Swanson, Stadel- 
man, Milton L. Scott, Herbert S. Wilgus, 
and George M. Briggs. 


Elect John P. Brooks to 
Head Boston Exchange 


John P. Brooks of H. K. Webster Co., 
-Lawrence, Mass., has been elected president 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 
Elections were held early last month. 

Named vice presidents were Herbert F. 
Koelsch of C. J. Koelsch Grain Co., Inc., 
and Herbert R. Alcorn of Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc. 

Elected to three-year terms on the direc- 
torate were John J. Field, R. N. MacDon- 
ald, Paul R. Sutliff, and Raymond C. 
Grandone. 


Purina Net Down, Sales 


Up in Last ’57 Quarter 


Ralston Purina Co. netted $4,121,433, 
equal to 64 cents per common share, the 
last three months of 1957. This compares 
with the 1956 figure of $4,386,283, equal 
to 69 cents a share, adjusted to reflect a 
five-for-one split. 

Net sales rose to more than 116 million 
dollars for October, November, and De- 
cember of 1957, compared with some 109 
million the last three months of 1956. 


Snively Grain Co. of McComb, Ohio, has 
installed a new Blue Streak mixer, screw 
lift, and crusher feeder. 


Continental (Ohio) Farmers Elevator Co., 
which Charles Hiegel manages, is a new 
Honegger franchise holder. 
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RIBOFLAVIN deficiency, shown in inset, 
affected the chick. Typical are the 
curled-toe paralysis and a tendency 

to squat on the hocks. (Cornell 
University photo.) 


NIACIN deficiency is shown in the 
larger photo. The poult has had poor 
growth, but its ruffled feathers and 
swollen hocks are the most characteristic 
symptoms. (Photo from University of 
Maryland.) 


Henry Feed Store at Lancaster, Ohio, has 
installed a new Thoro-Speed hoist, pit 
screw, hammer mill, and three-ton mixer. 


DANNEN UPS SMITH 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., has 
elevated Kenneth Smith to manager of the 
product control department. Mr. Smith has 
been with Dannen since 1951. 


Aerial View— General Offices & Research Laboratories. 4 
Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition. 5, 
Trace Mineral Compounds 

Miscellaneous Agricultural Compounds. ... + 
Supplementary Reading 
Location of Sales Offices and Warehouses. . ... » 17 


THe HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston Los Angeles Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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Helping Feed - 


Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 
can help YOU improve the 
appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


Phone HArrison 7-4960 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - 8th Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois |} 


— Washington Millwheel 
(Continued from page 23) 


estimated that, at the current rate of spend- 
ing, it would take the bureau 30 years to 
complete all the irrigation and reclamation 
projects already authorized by congress. 
There also are the small watershed proj- 
ects under the Department of Agriculture's 
jurisdiction. The USDA has a backlog, too. 


LEAVE IT TO HOLLYWOOD 

The foreign aid conference staged in 
Washington would have made a Hollywood 
producer proud. It was masterminded, of 
course, by Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, and 
Mr. Johnston did things up brown. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and ex-President Truman 
were there. Secretary of State Dulles and 
ex-Secretary of State Acheson were there. 
So was Adlai Stevenson. So was Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. No matter what your political 
taste, you couldn’t be disappointed. 

There even were celebrities — Danny 
Kaye, Stan Musial, etc. There were speech- 
es and piles of books, pamphlets, and so 
forth explaining why foreign aid is so es- 
sential. If the approximately 1,200 persons 
invited didn’t go home with stars in their 
eyes, convinced that foreign aid was the 
greatest thing since oxygen, it wasn’t the 
fault of those who promoted the affair. 


HISTORY DOES A REPEAT 

It was only a little more than a decade 
ago when a post-war congress had to decide 
whether control of the nuclear energy pro- 
gram was to be in civilian or military hands. 
Civilians had produced the atomic bomb, 
under military supervision. The bomb was 
regarded by many then as the “ultimate 
weapon,” and there were those who felt the 
military should run the nuclear show. They 
were opposed by others who envisioned 
widespread application of nuclear energy, 
and this group fought for civilian control. 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Give: 


‘ Twice As Much Energy Per 
Pound Than Any Other 
DOG and 
HOG FEEDS Better Taste 

Less Dust 


BOTH BRING MORE, 
BIG PROFITS! 


Civilian control was finally established, of 
course. 

The issue now is whether the military or 
some civilian agency as to be given respon- 
sibility for the drive to conquer outer space. 
The matter is in dispute, though it isn’t ex- 
pected to generate anything like the contro- 
versy that developed over the nuclear en- 
ergy program. 

Then, as now, the senate created a spe- 
cial committee to explore all phases of the 
situation and to make recommendations. If 
history continues to repeat itself, which 
seems likely, civilians will be in charge of 
the outer space program. 


THE INDIRECT ROUTE 

Senate Minority Leader Knowland of 
California and Harold Stassen have at least 
two things in common. Both are politically 
ambitious and both have arrived at the 
conclusion that Washington is not, in their 
cases, the best political springboard. Sen. 
Knowland is after the California governor- 
ship. Mr. Stassen wants to be governor of 
Pennsylvania. The senate historically has 
been a poor springboard to the White 
House, as Mr. Knowland is well aware. Mr. 
Stassen apparently decided that he was 
stymied in his job as disarmament adviser to 
the President. 

The governorships of California and 
Pennsylvania are something else again. 
Both are heavily populated states. The gov- 
ernor of each, assuming he controls the 
party machinery within his state, has a 
powerful voice at national conventions. 

Sen. Knowland has made clear that he 
figures Vice President Nixon has a virtual 
lock on the GOP nomination in 1960. But, 
at 49, his political future could go beyond 
1960. And, as governor of California, he 
would be available in the event anything 
happened to Mr. Nixon. Mr. Stassen is 
only 50, and he’s not overlooking any pos 
sibilities, either. 

But neither has an easy road to the gov 
ernorship. 


50% MEAT and BONE MEAL Gives: 


32 Times The Calcium 
6 Times The a 
2 Times The Riboflavin and 
Niacin 
. . Found In Substitute 
Vegetable Products 


SCIENTIFIC PROOF 
WRITE TODAY! 


Orgonized 1933 


NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. 


Phone FR 2-3289 - CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


THE McCABE CO. 
MONTEVIDEO, MINN. 


E. IBBERSON COMPAN 
& CONTRACTORS Sin 

i 


SAVE TIME — MONEY 


With the Allied 
mixer-blender combination 
ALLIED MOLASSES oO. 


The Allied mixers are 


U.S. PAT. 2,673,729 


specially designed to 


dispense, mix and dis- 


charge up to 15% mo- 


lasses feeds efficiently 


Not an imitation — nor copy. 
and economically in 


: Made to our rigid standards. 
one operation and one 


F.O.B. Waupaca, Wis., for 


Only $295.00 


not two or more. 


Schematic Flow Chart — Allied Molasses Jet Attachment 


Allied Industries, Inc. 


Waupaca P.O. Box 192 


Wisconsin 
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PILLSBURY APPOINTEE 
The nutrition director for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Everett A. Blasing, now will manage 
all nutrition, product development, and re- 
search facilities, the firm has announced. He 
succeeds Dr. Spencer Morrisofi, who has 
resigned. 


Gordinier Joins Roddis 
At Rochester, Minn. 


Sheldon E. Gordinier has become vice 
president of Roddis Feed Co., Rochester, 
Minn. Before buying stock in Roddis, Mr. 
Gordinier was assistant manager of the 
Dallas flour mill of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Addition of Mr. Gordinier to the ex- 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from Me), | 


nt specialties 


Nowhere else can a secure 
such a major part of your dog 
food ingredients. By combining 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or LCL bp are 
assured of freshness, and better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 
us ially for dogs — they are 
“prime” products, and not 
products." Write for current 
prices and literature. 


RALPH WELLS & CO. 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


SHELDON GORDINIER 


ecutive staff was announced by President 
D. Eldon Roddis, who said his feed manu- 
facturing concern plans to do expanded 
work with larger farming units of the area. 
CORONET AGENT 

Coronet Phosphate Co. has appointed the 
Fox Co., Newfield, N. J., sales agent in the 
Northeast for its defluorinated phosphate. 
Fox will sell in Maryland, West Virginia, 
Delaware; Pennsylvania, New York, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and eastern Ohio. 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAGNUM PEAT from 
the famous Detorf bogs is the world’s 
standard of quality. It is sun cured, 
uniformly absorbent, springy texture, 
coarsely shredded for poultry use. 
Detorf litter resists packing and 
crumbling. 

NO HANDLING HEADACHES with DETORF. 
Each bale of Detorf is securely packed 
in high compression bales, quality con- 
trolled, marked for size and securely 
bound. Tremendous production capac- 
ity, plus prompt order handling and 


Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


Wheel 

Its spring animal disease-prevention pro- 
gram will be launched with a “wheel of for- 
tune,” Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced. The device can be dialed to find 
recommended management practices and 
health precautions for a selected group of 
livestock or poultry. 

Pfizer said the wheel will be displayed by 
feed merchants and other handlers of ani- 
mal health products. The firm’s Terramycin 
products are featured in the animal health 
display. 


Calverley at Beardstown 


As Research Director 

Beardstown (Ill.) Mills Co., has appoint- 
ed Dr. Charles E. Calverley director of re- 
search and nutrition. He succeeds Dr. C. M. 
Thompson, who is establishing a consultant 
service with headquarters at Springfield, Ill. 

Before joining Beardstown, Dr. Calverley 
was products control manager for Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. Earlier, 
he was nutrition director for Russell-Miller 
Co., Minneapolis. 

BAUER, 86, DIES 

Charles L. Bauer died recently at the age 
of 86. He retired in 1946 as president of 
Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


You'll move more bales! 


You'll make 


fast shipment insure delivery to meet 
your sales demand. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS are assured 
by production economies passed on to 
you in fair pricing. High fertilizer value 
and soil conditioning effect when re- 
moved gives Detorf re-sale value and 
creates replacement demand. Turnover 
is rapid because poultrymen buy for all 
their litter—not just the built-up layer. 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, lil. 
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Mix 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


County stadium, home of the Braves, is a scant two miles 
from our building here on Milwaukee's near west side and 
already we are getting baseball fever. It is a contagious 
ailment, as anyone who has joined us for a Braves’ home or 
road game can attest. The roster shapes up as the best the 
team has had since the shift here from Boston five full 
seasons ago and another pennant seems a distinct possibility. 

If we have to beat a retreat on these words come next 
fall, we may head for a job at Durban in the Union of South 
Africa. That's the site of a company named Molasses Feeds, 
Pty., which is 50 per cent owned by Joe Wenger and Don 
Wenger of Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, Kan., and Fred Kissinger, Joe’s 
son-in-law. 

We join the many friends of William J. Westerman, vice president of 
Southern Industries Corp., Mobile, Ala., mourning the death of his wife, 
Adele. Mrs. Westerman died unexpectedly at Mobile Feb. 17 and was buried 
at St. Louis, the Westermans’ longtime home, on Feb. 20. 


The prominent Purdue University scientist, Dr. W. M. Beeson, was injured 
in a highway accident Feb. 16 and had to spend four days in the hospital. 
We spoke long distance to Mrs. Beeson regarding Mac’s injuries and she said 
he improved the minute he got home again. 


Floyd McKennon, Snohomish, Wash., is deserting the alfalfa dehydrating 
business to concentrate on dairying. Mr. McKennon is selling the production 
of his dairy herd through two drive-in-type sales outlets. He offers milk at a 
price lower even than chain supermarkets. Another alfalfa industry figure, 
W. A. (Alex) Donnelly, National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., Law- 
rence, Kan., was married March 1 at Lawrence to Mrs. Elizabeth Falkner. The 
Donnellys will live in Lawrence. 


Ever been to a CTP? Richard Crabb & Associates, Chicago advertising 
agency, has one every day at 10 a.m. The initials stand for Chicago Tea Party, 
where the entire staff assembles for tea or coffee and a publication representa- 
tive, photoengraver, printer, or other graphic arts businessman is invited to 
tell his story. 

A new member of the grandfathers’ club is Lawrence R. Kees of Kees & 
Co., Chicago, who joined that elite group in early March. He’s one of the 
youngest-looking granddads we know. 

Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. of Minneapolis recently played host to grain elevator 
short course students from the University of Minnesota. G. A. Carlson guided 
the 40 guests. 

The mayor of Abbeville, Ala., James Crawford, has purchased a Daffin 
Feedmobile. Custom feed mixes for Abbeville area farmers now can be pro- 
duced with an official flourish! 

Two of the feed industry’s most devoted Caribbean area fishermen are 
Doug Mann, Western Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., and Fred Darragh, 
Darragh Co., Little Rock, Ark. Doug prefers the Florida keys, while Fred is 
partial to the lightly-populated smaller islands in the Bahamas chain. Both 
have been fishing in the sunshine recently. 

Our good friend Alvin Haerr and his associates in Jackson, Haerr, Peterson 
& Hall, Peoria, Ill., have just celebrated their fifth anniversary in the adver- 
tising agency business. 

On the sombre side, we regret to report the death of our good friend, Phil 
S. Hanna, retired Chicago Daily News. financial editor. Mr. Hanna was a 
revered reporter, a competent analyst, and a good sport. We remember him 
in his late 70's frolicking in the International Minerals & Chemical Corp. min- 
eral water pool at Bartow, Fla., four years ago. 
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— Dehydrators 
(Continued from page 17) 


et feeding being used almost entirely in the 
near future. 

Heredity is being studied as possibly af- 
fecting tenderness in beef, Dr. Sotola con- 
cluded. He warned that “all the papaya 
juice in the world will not make steer beef 
out of cow meat.” 

James H. Burrell, St. Louis business con- 
sultant, has long been interested in the dehy 
group. At Colorado Springs, he traced the 
history of ADA in a lively manner and 
pointed out that the alfalfa trade is based 
on only one of the 15,000 plants which 
grow in the world. Mr. Burrell recalled the 
first $1,000 which the dehydrators spent for 
promotion and the days when the associa- 
tion functioned with half-time help from 
the American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion. As recently as 1947, ADA was spend- 
ing only $1,000 a year for research. 

Moving rapidly to the present, Mr. Burr- 
ell emphasized, “Something must be wrong 
when a product like dehy is sold for under 
cost. Too many dehydrators still do not 
know how much it costs them to produce a 
ton of their product. 

“In addition,” he warned his audience, 
“too many of you use price as your chief 
sales tool. You should use research findings 
and get out and really merchandise your 
product.” 

Periodic analyses of good and bad fea- 
tures in dehydrators’ business operations are 
essential, Mr. Burrell said. The importance 
of delegating responsibility and authority 
also should be re-studied frequently, in his 
opinion. The dehy industry “badly needs 
planning for the future, particularly in com- 
pany management,” the Missourian con- 
tinued. 

Misconceptions about dehydrated alfalfa 
should be cleared up by hard work, Mr. 
Burrell concluded, in particular the miscon- 
ception that the price of dehy is too high. 

Retiring President Donnelly echoed these 
remarks and pointed up the fact that under- 
selling, not overproduction, is our major 
problem today.” 

Trade rules work was summarized by 
Loyd M. Faris (see cut) of W. J. Small Co. 
The research committee report was read by 
Executive Vice President Joseph Chrisman, 
filling in for the absent J. W. Fielder. 

Stricken by a virus, Lloyd Arnold of Five 
Points, Calif., was kept from attending but 
had his address read by Charles P. Castle of 
Madera (Calif.) Milling Co. The theme was 
the importance of “improved varietal puri- 
ty” strains of alfalfa seed. Farmers should 
be encouraged to plant only IVP seed be- 
cause it’s the only sure way to obtain top- 
rated seed, he said. No farmer is capable 
enough to judge the quality and purity of 
seed on its appearance alone, Mr. Arnold's 
paper pointed out. 

Executive Vice President Joseph Chris- 
man, who with Secretary Eunice Hunt will 
continue to serve ADA capably in the year 
ahead, laid down the law to the membership 
in his “Challenge of Change” presentation. 
Readers of The Feed Bag had an advance 
indication of what Mr. Chrisman planned to 
say in his Dehy Data column in the Febru- 
ary, 1958, issue, beginning on page 21. 
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If dehy tonnage stacks up beyond the 
demand in a non-producing season, there's 
not too much advantage in lowering the cost 
per unit of production, Mr. Chrisman de- 
clared. Aggressive salesmanship could move 
a growing production, he said, and could 
keep dehy processors ahead of suppliers of 
competing feed ingredients. 

“The dehydrated alfalfa processors can- 


not afford to carry the reputation of being 
a speculative industry,” Mr. Chrisman 
stressed. “And we must lose our fear of 
the word ‘carryover,’ which has become the 
bugagoo of the industry despite the fact 
that actual carryover rarely exceeds 10 per 
cent. 

The two final convention sessions were 
devoted to the role of dehydrated alfalfa in 


Backed 35,000,000 ads 


this year alone! 


Rats and Mice are 


Boarders! 


Warfar 
colonies 


ness, pre- 
necessary. 
sults, look f 
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you buy. 


the magic name that sells 
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ys. No bait shy- 
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MOUSE KILLER 


RAT and MOUSE BAITS 
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wa 
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to Disease 


From Better Livestock 


NUTRITIVE MINERALS 
For HOGS CATTLE POULTRY 


Promotes Faster Growth and Greater Resistance 


A tested and dependable mineral supplement containing 
calcium from cooked and ground egg shells, egg albumen 
and ten other health-promoting mineral elements. Can be 
self fed or mixed in formulas. Order your supply NOW. 


RYDE & CO. 3939 S. Union St., Chicago, Illinois 


BIGGER 


PROFITS 
with RYDE’S 


THESE views by The Feed Bag show 
Loyd M. Faris, veteran ADA leader, 
and R. G. Brierly, a new officer, 

both of W. J. Small Co. Below, 

A. R. McFadden, National Alfalfa 
Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
congratulates Speaker James H. Burrell. 


the nutrition of major classes of livestock. 
In each classification, speakers were a uni- 
versity researcher, a feed manufacturing 
company spokesman, and a feeder. 


Dairy 

Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel, General Mills: Al- 
falfa is the No. 1 roughage but cannot be 
grazed safely because of the bloat hazard. 
Roughages should not be ground finely be- 
cause a fine grind interferes with rumen 
activity. Carotene may be valuable in great- 
er amounts than are fed now — it may 
carry over desirable quality features into 
the milk. Dehy may help check stress fac’ 
tors in calves. 

Dr. E. E. Bartley, Kansas State College: 
Dehy is valuable in dairy calf starters, but 
it does not have sufficient energy to supple: 
ment a grain ration. There is still much to 
be learned about fine-grind pellets. 

Joseph Willett, Colorado Springs dairy- 
man: Every feeding program should have 
these three goals: 1) high production; 2) 
maintaining good health in the herd; 3) 
economy. The program must be flexible to 
take advantage of price differentials. Dry- 
lot feeding of dairy cows offers many ad- 
vantages over grazing. 

Swine 

Robert Vohs, Ames (Iowa) Reliable 
Products Co.: Using 10 to 15 per cent dehy 
in rations for lactating sows is working well. 
Dehy also is important in the grower ration 
as well as in gestation and lactation feeds. 
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It can play a key role in fattening pigs in 
drylot. 

Dr. Robert H. Grummer, University of 
Wisconsin: More facts are needed on dehy 
for swine; swine raisers know little about 
alfalfa. Dehy’s high provitamin A might 
well help check swine respiratory ailments. 
Many protein concentrates which are fed 
free-choice today are overly palatable and 
may encourage overeating; dehy might check 
this tendency. More drylot swine feeding is 
coming, even in pasture season, and year- 
round farrowing definitely will require green 
feed in winter. 

Darrel Wilson, Iowa hog raiser: Farmers 
“cannot fathom” much of the feed ingredi- 
ent advertising in farm papers. They should 
depend on a reliable feed manufacturer in- 
stead. “We trust our feed supplier to make 
many important decisions for us.” 


Beef 
(In his Dehy Data column this month, 
Joe Chrisman discusses the beef feeding pre- 
sentation in detail.) 


Sheep 

Bartley Cardon, Arizona Flour Mills, 
Phoenix: Complete pelleted feeds may be 
here soon. But fine grinding is still a prob- 
lem because ruminants definitely perform 
better when fed coarsely-ground rations. 
Dehy is a versatile performer in ruminant 
rations. 

Dr. Lorin Harris, Utah State University: 
“Dehydrated alfalfa raised on fertile soil 
contains all the nutrients needed by sheep 
with the possible exception of vitamin D. 
It supplies an abundance of protein and 
carotene and an unknown factor or factors. 
It is an excellent supplement feed for 
sheep.” 

Walter Nelson, Wyoming rancher: We 
first fed soy cubes in 1934 and had to im- 
port them from China. On our 500-square- 
mile ranch, we prefer to feed dehy in pellet 
form to lambs rather than to feed them 
baled hay. 

The American Dehydrators associa- 
tion’s members have had a perilous 
market year. Some have already fallen 
by the business wayside and others 
will topple in 1958. But enlightened 
group action — highlighted by re- 
search — and stronger sales efforts 
should help progressive members of 
the group emerge from their current 
slump into a more solid future. 


Borden Sales, Earnings 
Set Record in 1957 


All-time highs were recorded in sales and 
earnings in 19577 by the Borden Co., New 
York City. President Harold W. Comfort 
said sales were up 6.2 per cent and earnings 
1.7 per cent from 1956, the previous record 
year. 

Sales in 1957 reached more than 931 mil- 
lion dollars, earnings $23,996,321. Earnings 
per share in 1957 were $5.14, compared 
with $5.01 per share in 1956. The rate of 
profit dropped one-tenth of a cent on the 
sales dollar last year from 1956. 


Walter Hopper Feed Mill at Hernando, 


Miss., has purchased a 1/2-ton Blue Streak 
mixer. 
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Graduate Forty From First 
Ultra-Life ’58 School 


Completion of the opening sessions in its 
1958 series of schools for feed men has been 
announced by Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., 
East St. Louis, Ill. There are 40 graduates 
of the first school of the new year. 

The graduates, all employes of feed man- 
ufacturers, represent 12 states and Canada, 
according to Les Beardsmore, advertising 
manager for Ultra-Life. Instruction in nutri- 
tion and management was featured in the 


More sati ON, 


NATIONAL MOLASSES CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


five-week course. 

Instructing the students were Glenn An- 
drews, Cope Blaeuer, Santos Formica, Gor- 
don Reiners, and Austin Windsor. 


JOINS PAETOW 

Milton B. Wittig has joined Paetow Co. 
as head of the Milwaukee firm’s grain de- 
partment. Paetow headquarters in the Mil- 
waukee Grain Exchange building. Mr. Wit- 
tig previously managed the Milwaukee of- 
fice of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


- . with the 

world’s finest 

cane blackstrap 

feeding molasses. 

Shipped promptly by tank 

car or tank truck from nearby | 

terminals. Write—wire—or phone. 
now for quotations! 


Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


(1) The logarithmic curve 


design loads easier... gives better cup balance... 
dumps cleaner... permits saves belting. 

high speeds. (4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
(2) Scientifically formed lip ends permit greater load 
aids in greater cup capacity. capacity without "slopping.” 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 


. Your jobber has them, or 
write B. 1. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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— Midwest 


(Continued from page 18) 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.: 


“We are selling a cost-of-production item, 
in many cases the principal cost-of-produc- 
tion item used by our customers. This puts 
a particularly big responsibility on our 
shoulders in keeping our customers com- 
petitive by providing feeds which continue 
to give better and better results in the feed- 
lot or laying house.” 

L. F. Van Stone, Uncle Johnny Mills, 
Houston: 

“Confidence in our products and our 


REP. CHARLES BROWN 
It has harmed everything. 


programs is essential. We should concen- 
trate on selling sense, not selling ‘noncents.” 
And we must realize that more instead of 
less government control is likely. Sound 
leadership must exemplify capable manage- 
ment over sound finance programs and 
credit policies.” 

David Ross, Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis: 

Feedlot feed mixing looks to be on the 
way on a substantial scale in the Southwest 
“where locally-grown grain and byproducts 
from protein oil mills are available.” 

The experienced feed manufacturer 
“should be able to hold this business be- 
cause he is prepared to mix on a more ex- 
acting basis than the feeder.” 


Missouri Congressman Charles Brown, 
who headed the house subcommittee which 
studied the broiler industry last year, leveled 
a blast at contract farming. “Contract grow- 
ing,” he charged, “hasn’t yet solved any- 
thing and everything it’s touched it’s 
harmed.” 

The return to the broiler producer is not 
sufficient to allow him to replace his houses 
when they become decrepit, Mr. Brown 
stated. He pointed out that there is no mid- 
dle ground of opinion in the broiler indus- 
try about contracts: people are either pro or 
strongly against. This is particularly harmful 
because teamwork is vitally needed, he said. 

“No nation is healthy with $3,000 Chev- 
rolets and $3 milk,” Rep. Brown declared. 
“And in the broiler field, the producers’ 
confidence in free markets has virtually 
been destroyed.” 

Mr. Brown said he believes that many 
producers, maybe all, would drop contracts 


EARL P. MITCHELL 
This is the missile age. 


in a hurry if they could get a fair price 
return independently. Some cooperative 
marketing program similar to the citrus in- 
dustry’s might help, he thinks. In addition, 
a better-planned seasonal marketing plan 
should help, with 65 to 70 per cent of 
broilers to be sold in fall and winter. 
Sales Manager Earl P. Mitchell of Ala- 
bama Flour Mills, Decatur, depicted the 
mule age versus the missile age in selling. 
The so-called “good old days,” he said, 


THEY ALL COME BACK FOR MORE... 


when quality protein 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
enriches your feed 
formula 


PROF, EIN 
COTTONSEED 


PRODUCTS ASSOCI 


PO 


618 WILSON BUILDING 
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/nvestigate 
its efficiency, 
economy and 
sales appeal! 


Don't Forget... 
GOOD NUTRITION 
Is The Biggest Part of 


GOOD HEALTH 


Specifide can help you to Good Health, and 
Profits, through their Advisory Services, 
and their ‘“Farmaceuticals.” 


e.g-MYCIN MIX 


The completely water dispersible antibiotic- 
vitamin mix that is so effective in prevent- 
ing and correcting health disturbances due 
to many stresses which plague most flocks. 
“Makes Good Feeding Programs Better.” 


Feed Manufacturers Will Receive Catalogs 
and Prices Promptly. Write- 


ege 
Specifide, Inc. 
All the Fine Farmaceuticals for Feeds 
P.O. Box 55263 « Indianapolis, Ind. 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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‘actually involved too much work and too 
little profit.” 

He compared the construction of a rock- 
et with modern-day feed merchandising in 
his manner: 


Rocket 


‘Jose cone (payload) 
Guidance system 


Body unit (fuels) 


Industry 


Product & salesmen 

Sales management 

Research, 
development & 
sales planning 


Thrust 


(initial engine) Sales motivation 


Antibiotic - Fortified Creep 
Feed Hailed for West 


Feeding creep feeds fortified with Terra- 
mycin is proving profitable for western cat- 
tle feeders, according to Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. Pfizer said that although the fortified 
ration costs more in terms of labor, equip- 
ment, and feed, the benefits outweigh the 
added costs. 

The benefits cited include bigger, more 
uniform calves that appear higher in quali- 
ty. Healthier calves and more economical 
gains were other advantages cited of feed- 
ing the fortified creep feeds, compared with 
unfortified rations. 


Tight Grain Storage Is 
Ahead, Benson Warns 


The grain storage situation will be tight 
in some sections of the country this year, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson has warned. 
He referred especially to the grain-growing 
regions of the Great Plains and the heart of 
the Corn Belt. 

Pledging full government assistance in 
helping producers and others find storage 
for the 1958 crops, Secretary Benson com- 
mented that carryover stocks this year are 
estimated at more than three billion bushels 
of grain and related products, a new record. 

The storage aid program will include 
financial aid for erecting on-farm storage 
units, a special reseal program, assistance 
for commercial storage, and movement of 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks from con- 
gested areas where practicable. 


Cite Problems of Swine 
Artificial Insemination 


Although artificial insemination of swine 
is promising, more research is needed, ac- 
cording to H. L. Self of the University of 
Wisconsin. He cited three major problems. 

Semen storage techniques must be im- 
proved, Mr. Self noted. More research is 
needed along determining the stage of heat 
at which the sow should be bred. Another 
problem is to increase the number of sows 
that can be artificially bred from each boar. 

Solution to these problems would mean 
more farmers could keep sows for supple- 
mental income, disease transmitted at breed- 
ing time would be reduced, preparations for 
farrowing would be better, and pig crop 
breeding, color, feed efficiency, and growth 
rate would be more uniform. 
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Mr. Mitchell urged the Midwest manu- 
facturers to make salesmen’s families “part 
of your business families. Then the feed in- 
dustry can face the future with confidence.” 

New officers of the Midwest for 1958-59 
are: Ray Ammon, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., 


president; Hugh Kelley, Ames 


your order 


SHIPPED 


(Iowa) Reliable Products Co., honorary 
president; Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, vice president; Lloyd Ss. 
Kansas City, executive vice presi- 
dent; Fred Darragh, Darragh Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., secretary; 
treasurer. 


and Jack Blanke, 


the day 


RECEIVED 


we you buy from 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SUPPLIER OF 
GRAIN TESTING & GRADING EQUIPMENT 
Call ANdover 3-2128 Collect for 


the best quality—the right price and 
the fastest delivery 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-3, 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARE REC. PAT. OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


t_ mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 


ZING, "BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE 


and other trace 


in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 
Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES ®@ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you want to 
buy or ship grain, or need feed 
ingredients and vitamin sup- 
plements. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN'’S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, Vitamin D, for 
four-footed animals. 


KODDY-MIX "300", dry vita- 
min D for poultry, in 100+ 
fiber drums. 


MAGNAVITE FEED FORTIFI- 
ERS. Guaranteed amounts of 
ALL the important vitamins for 
poultry and hogs. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
With Cobalt for Livestock. 
Without Cobalt for Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 
plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oy- 
ster Shells. Ask for delivered 
price on carlots. 


Dried skim and buttermilk... 
Wheat Germ Oil. . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps . . . Banarat with 
Warfarin ... Weedicide 2,4-D 
weed killer. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


BRAND FEEDS 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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Happy Birthday 


Guest of the Happy Birthday col- 
umn this month is Ray H. Kaercher of 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Mr. Kaercher is an organization-mind- 
ed feed man as evidenced by his serv- 
ing as president of the Central Retail 
Feed association for the past two years. 
He celebrates on April 19. 

The firm with which Mr. Kaercher 
is associated is one of the few remain- 
ing rye mills in the country; however, 
the feed business is helping to provide 
more income and is growing annually. 

His hobbies include fishing Wiscon- 
sin and Canadian lakes, baseball, and 
football. Mr. Kaercher is a loyal boost- 
er of the association he heads and has 
traveled widely in the interests of the 
feed industry of Wisconsin. 

Those who celebrate in April in- 
clude: 


APRIL 1—Julius E. Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., 
Treichlers, Pa. 

APRIL 2—Russell B. Maas, Screw Convey- 
or Corp., Hammond, Ind.; W. C. Moll, 
Franke Grain Co., Milwaukee; J. H. Mur- 
phy, Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis.; W. I. Sargent, VyLactos Labora- 
tories, Inc., Des Moines. 

APRIL 3—Clyde Harrod, Pacific Diamond 
Bag Co., San Francisco. 

APRIL 4—H. G. Bos, Dr. Salsbury’s Lab- 
oratories, Charles City, lowa; A. C. Og. 
den, Chase Bag Co., Dallas; Eldon Rod- 
dis, Roddis Feed Co., Rochester, Minn.; 
C. W. Whitmoyer, Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa. 

APRIL 5—Dr. M. B. Gillis, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill. 

APRIL 6—Herbert K. Clofine, Herbert K. 
Clofine, Inc., Philadelphia; Otto O. Sar- 
vella, Anniston, Ala.; Carroll F. Swanson, 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines. 

APRIL 7 — Dr. Paul Harwood, Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio; Gerald L. 
Stutz, National Food Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

APRIL 8—Donald A. Coon, Spencer Kell- 
ogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo; John H. Wil- 
son, Clinton Corn Processing Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

APRIL 9—Hal Gillott, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., 
Springfield, Mo.; J. A. Krimm, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

APRIL 10—W. N. Brock, Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago; Robert E. Peterson, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 

APRIL 14 — Bert Collins, Checkerboard 
Elevator Co., St. Louis; Mae C. Haupt, 
Western Advertising Agency, Chicago; 
Carl Marks, Milwaukee; Searle Mowat, 
Mowat, Wilson & Co., Detroit. 

APRIL 15—Joe H. Harris, Retired from 
Cargill, Inc., Milwaukee. 

APRIL 16—Philip W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. L. Stanch- 
field, A. L. Stanchfield, Inc., Minneapolis; 


RAY KAERCHER 


W. H. Wilde, McCarty Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

APRIL 17—N. A. Davidson Sr., Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; J. E. 
Nelson, Packing House By-Products Co., 
Chicago. 

APRIL 18—R. H. Eshelman, Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio; William P. Gruen- 
dler, Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer 
St. Louis; Chester N. Hultberg, Califor- 
nia Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
Maurice T. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., 
Chicago. 

APRIL 19—Ray H. Kaercher, Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, Wis.; Frank A. 
Lowe, Blatchford Feeds, Ltd., Ontario, 
Canada; George Maas, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis. 

APRIL 20—Kenneth E. Eldred, Charles H. 
Eldred & Co., Inc., Bainbridge, N. Y. 
APRIL 21—Orris E, Case, Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., Hutchinson, 
Kan.; Charles B. Dreyer, Topeka Termi- 
nal Elevators, Inc., Kansas City; R. Q. 
Hammer, Carey Salt Co., Hutchinson, 
Kan.; F. M. Rosekrans Jr., Wayzata, 

Minn. 

APRIL 22—Kenneth A. Ford, Triangle Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Chicago; S. D. 
Hollett, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Arthur F. 
Hopkins, Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston; 
Lloyd S. Riford, Beacon Milling Co., 
Inc., Cayuga, N. Y. 

APRIL 23—W. N. Knauf, Knauf & Tesch 
Co., Chilton, Wis. 

APRIL 24—Walter Uebele Jr., Burlington 
Feed Co., Burlington, Wis. 

APRIL 26—Robert V. Newsome, Newsome 
Commission Co., Minneapolis. 

APRIL 27—P. G. Hale, Checkerboard El 
evator Co., Kansas City; Donald Mc- 
Guiness, Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodg- 
son, Chicago. 

APRIL 28—Ira Kyhl, Sea Board Sales Co., 
Sabula, Iowa; Charlie McCartney, Mill 
Equipment Sales, Kansas City; George 
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Report Now Available on 
\/isconsin Feed Study 


A 36-page report on a study of the retail 
ard wholesale distribution of commercial 
fe-ds in Wisconsin has been published in 
booklet form by the Central Retail Feed 
ac ociation in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The report was written by Dr. Henry H. 
Bokken, professor of agricultural economics 
at the university, in collaboration with Cyril 
B.ight and M. A. Khalil, research assistants. 


The publication is designed to interest 
fiems servicing the feed industry as a mer- 
condising tool and to feed men in Wiscon- 
sin and other states for comparing business: 
policies and methods of operation. 

Subjects discussed include location of 
feed firms, areas served, number of regular 
customers, competition, labor, warehouses, 
sos and elevators, trucks, equipment, side- 
lines, services, merchandising, credit, con- 
tracts, and future market operations. 


Copies of “Retail Feed Distribution in 
Wisconsin” may be obtained at $1 each 
from the Central Retail Feed association, 
1712 W. St. Paul av., Milwaukee 3. 


Switch to 


NATIONAL 


for year round sales and profits! 


Sell the full National line: National Milk Replacer 
. . . National No-Milk Calf Food . . . National 
No-Milk Calf Pellets . . . National No-Milk Heifer 
Pellets . . . National Dog Food. They’re quality 
products made by animal feed specialists — backed 
by 73 years of manufacturing experience! 


Livestock Judging Panel 
Appointed by Pfizer 


Judges for its sixth annual livestock judg- 
ing contest have been named by Chas. Pfi- 
zer & Co., Inc. The contest is open to all 
farm youths under 18 years old. 

The judges, who are from the following 
universities, will judge in these fields: T. R. 
Blackburn, Colorado State, swine; Arthur 
Gannon, Georgia, poultry; and George W. 
Trimberger, Cornell, dairy cattle. The con- 
test closes April 19. 


New Division Established 
By International Paper 


Formation of a new wood preserving div- 
sion has been announced by President 
Richard C. Doane of International Paper 
Co., New York City. C. V. Holbrook has 
been named division general manager. 

Mr. Doane said the division will facilitate 
1ore complete use of his firm’s forest re- 
sources. The new division will operate five 
preserving plants in the South and the 
Northwest. 


Write today for the National 
profit-making dealer program. 
You'll be glad you did! 


NATIONAL 
FOOD COMPANY 


since 1885 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


HYGROMIX ACTION 
Removal of feeds containing its Hygro- 
ix from the “new drug” status has been 
eported by Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 
eed manufacturers, Lilly explained, now e 


MES. 


o not have to apply to the government to 
include the product in swine feeds. 


Oelschlegel, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Chi- a 
cago; A. J. Reid, Boyd Mills, Boyd, Wis.; : ‘i 

John N. Woodson, Farmers’ Friend Min- 
eral Co., Green Bay, Wis. ene 
.PRIL 29—Howard C. Jacobson, Jacobson 
Machine Works, Minneapolis; M. M. No- 
wak, Nowak Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

.PRIL 30—Lloyd G. Burmeister, L. Bur- 
meister Co., Milwaukee; Wayne Fish, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


@ 
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Two 1958 Products Merck’s Newest 


Introduction of GlyCamide, a new cocci- 
diostat for chickens, and development of 
HepZide, an anti-blackhead product, repre- 
sent the highlights of the 1958 contribution 
of Merck to improved livestock production. 
These are the latest developments in a long 
period of Merck service to the feed in- 
dustry. . 

In the 1940°s Merck had launched vita- 
min products for ainmal and poultry nutri- 
tion — riboflavin, niacin, calcium panto- 
thenate, and By. 

Sulfaquinoxaline, the first of Merck's 
highly successful coccidiostats, came on the 
market in 1948. This was followed by Ni- 
carb six years later. And now GlyCamide 
is expected to top the showing of its pre- 
decessors. 

Penicillin was added to the line in 1950. 
Also streptomycin, which Merck pioneered, 
has become useful in the animal health field. 

One of the newest, HepZide, joined the 
parade of other products last August. Hep- 
Zide is used to cope with blackhead, a seri- 
ous disease of turkeys and now becoming an 
increasing threat to chickens. At the outset 
HepZide was known to be highly effective 
in drinking water. But now studies have 
shown that the product is also successful in 
feed. Blackhead is almost completely 
knocked out in flocks which are given this 
new product. 

In addition to having a broad program 
of grant-in-aid to colleges, the company 
does comprehensive research through its 


Merck Sharp & Dohme research division. 
It also has agricultural research facilities at 
Branchburg, N. J., and Cheswold, Del. 

This division’s main laboratories, which 
are among the largest in America, are lo- 
cated at Rahway, N. J., and West Point, Pa. 
They employ 1,000 persons. 


The company places strong emphasis on 
research on behalf of animal health. Also 
many of its new materials which aid human 
health are often applicable to animal health. 
For instance, this was true of Merck's dis- 
coveries and developments in the fields of 
vitamins, antibiotics, sulfonamides, and vac- 
cines. All of them were adapted successfully 


for combating disease and improving the ' 


health of animals and poultry. Today a 
great deal of the company’s research is de- 
voted exclusively to diseases of animals. 


The company regards the field of animal 
and poultry health as something extremely 
important to feed processors, the growers, 
and the public as a whole both in America 
and abroad. Merck intends to do a great 
deal to help animal and poultry health pro- 
gress and salutes Animal Health month. — 
Verne Burnett for Merck & Co., Inc. 


DOUGLAS AD DIRECTOR 
Advertising Manager Donald G. Farmer 
has been appointed director of sales and 
advertising for Douglas Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City. Paul F. Smith was named sales 
manager. 


NEW TRAFFIC HEAD 
The Minneapolis Grain Exchange has a 
new traffic department, established to han- 
dle current and anticipated grain traffic in- 
creases. James R. Scoggin was named head 
of the new department, effective April 1. 


Announce Oats, Barley, 
Rye Supports for '58 


Price supports for 1958-crop oats, barley, 
rye, and grain sorghums will be at levels re- 
flecting 70 per cent of February parity 
prices, the government has announced. The 
1957 crops also were supported at 70 per 
cent of parity. 

Supports for the 1958 crops will be: oats, 
61 cents a bushel for grade No. 3; barley, 
93 cents a bushel for grade No. 2 or better: 
rye, $1.10 per bushel for grade No. 2 or 
better; grain sorghums $1.83 per hundred- 
weight for grade No. 2 or better. 

For 1958-crop oilseeds, the government 
announced the following supports: soybeans, 
$2.09 per bushel; flaxseed, $2.78 a bushel 
for grade No. 1; and cottonseed, $68.60 per 
ton average quality seed. 

Loans on farm-stored cottonseed will be 
available at an average of $45 a ton. Pur- 
chase prices to producers will be at an aver- 
age of $1 a ton. 


Wilson Feed Mill, New Albany, Miss., has 
purchased a new Bryant sheller. 


A Prater cob crusher has been installed at 
Jacobson Grain Co., Cornell, Ill. 


—Medicaments in Feeds 

“ YY . (This feature continues trom page 12) 
W y Information is available indicating that animals fed good 
\/. V, rations are somewhat more resistant to certain diseases. In 
y = \\ , the use of some of the anthelmintic compounds it has beet 


a 
FRUEN'S ACE BRAND 
ROLLED OATS 


\ (STEAM PROCESSED) 


For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled Ny 
\ oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. [\ 


yy MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES \" 
\ Our Teletype Number is MP 477 
/ Tower Brand Rolled Oats 


(Steam Processed) 


Crescent Brand Pulverized \ 
) Ace Brand Rolled Oats 


ats \ 
Apex Brand Crimped White \ 


\' (Steam Processed) Oats 

¥/ King Brand Rolled Oats Oat Feed \ 
y, (Steam Processed) Steam Rolled Whole Barley / 
Whole Oat _Groats Ground Barley 
Steel Cut Oat Groats Pearled Barley Flakes / 
Bolted Oat Flour (Max. 2%% Fiber) 
Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal (Steam Processed) f 

\ / Falcon Brand Pulverized Glenwood Pearled Barley \; 
White Oats a Star Cracked Pearled Barley f 

\ / Standard Brand Pulverized Steel Cut Wheat \ 
White Oats Acme Ground Domestic Flax \ 
\ Dairy Brand Coarse Ground Screenings 
/ Oats Ground Grain Screenings . \ 
) i | Mxers’ Pulverized Oats Fruen’s Dust-On Meal \! 
\ FRUEN MILLING COMPANY N 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

__ 


observed that they are much more effective when animal 
are well fed. Much progress has been accomplished in recent 
years in recognizing that many infectious diseases cause ey’ 
cessive nutrient losses and inappetence and may precipitate 
secondary nutritional deficiencies. 

Considerable interest is manifested, therefore, in nutri 
tional therapy to correct inappetence and replace lost nutri 
ents along with measures to suppress an infectious process it 
order to return animals to production in the shortest period 
of time. 

Continued Progress Needed 

Marked progress has been achieved in recent years in im 
proving the health of our herds and flocks and thereby im 
proving the efficiency of production of meat, milk, and eggs 
The opportunities for continued improvement are simp] 
unlimited. Livestock and poultry producers are very recep 


tive to new developments in animal health as they -ealiz 
the tremendous cost of diseases. 


Maintaining healthy herds and flocks is a complex pro? 
lem vital to our national economy requiring the «hol 
hearted support of all those interested in agriculture. 


(This feature begins on page 7.) 
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Brothers Raise Winning 
Litter on Wayne Plan 


A new all-breed record for eight-week 
pig litters has been set on the Michigan 
farm near Bridgman owned by Art and Carl 
Kaeding. The 16-pig Landrace litter raised 
by the brothers had a record weight of 939 


Gene Staley to Join an 


Ad Agency in Chicago 

A. E. (Gene) Staley III is resigning as 
advertising director of A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill. As soon as his successor 
is named, Mr. Staley will become a vice 
president in the Chicago office of a New 
York City advertising firm. 

The advertising agency is Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, Inc. Mr. Staley is a son of 
A. E. Staley Jr., president of the Staley 
company. He is a grandson of the founder. 

Mr. Staley joined the Staley company in 
1952 and has served in his present post for 
two years. He is well experienced in the 
advertising business and has served with 
two agencies. 


pounds, 


Shown here are the Kaedings and rep- 
resentatives of their feed supplier, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. From the left are Art 
Kaeding and his son, Carl; Max Barnett, 
Wayne advertising district manager; Sales- 
man Don Klopenstein; Art Kaeding’s 
youngest son, Arty; and Carl Kaeding. 

The winning litter was the second raised 
by the two-year-old-sow. She farrowed 18 
pigs, losing two after five days. 

Sows on the brothers’ farm are reported 
to average 10.1 pigs per litter, with weight 
at farrowing of 3.2 to four pounds. The 
winning litter weighed 46014 pounds at 
five weeks. 

The entire litter was nursed by the sow 
for the first 12 days without outside help. 
The Wayne-recommended feeding program 
was followed throughout. 


V For feed mills 

V Increased production 

V Added life to hammermill 
V Two models — 17” and 20” 
V Cylinder cut 
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Peck Heads Omaha Plant 
For Allied Mills, Inc. 


Elevation of Keith J. Peck from assistant 
to plant manager at Omaha has been an- 
nounced by Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. Mr. 
Peck succeeds F. H. Blough, now at Chica- 
go as an assistant general production man- 
ager. 

A native of Kansas City, Mr. Peck has 
been associated with the feed industry since 
1934. He has been with Allied Mills a little 
more than.a year. 


NUTRENA SALES CHIEF 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
named William B. Palm Jr. sales manager 
for poultry products. Mr. Palm has been 
with Nutrena since 1950. 


Pre-cutting of hay with the PLYMOUTH HAY 
CHOPPER will greatly increase the production of the 
HAMMERMILL and add many years of operating life. 
Tests have proved efficiency is increased as much as 
four times! Capacities up to 20 tons per hour. 


White, Wire on hone 
PLYMOUTH FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Plymouth, Wisconsin 


PLYMOUTH 
HAY CHOPPERS 


The PLYMOUTH HAY 
CHOPPER offers to the 
FEED MILL the answer to 
the problem of grinding hay 
with livestock feed rations. 


PAY WAY FEED MILLS, INC. 
Oscar Straube, President 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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TIGHT SQUEEZE 

The clubwoman had purchased a new 
girdle and wore it for the first time to an 
afternoon tea at a swanky friend’s. Too 
loose, the girdle moved around and scratched 
her hip. Unable to endure this, she slipped 
away from the living room gathering and 
down to the basement recreation room. 


Seeking some padding to stuff inside the 
girdle to ease the scratch, she tore a couple 
of sheets from a comic book which was 
lying on a chair and stuffed them inside the 
girdle. Straightening her skirt, she left. 


One wide-eyed six-year-old boy who had 
been hiding behind a sofa exclaimed to his 
friend: “There’s one tight spot Superman 
is going to have a hell of a time getting 
out of!” 

Former Assistant Agriculture Secretary 
Earl Butz has observed that a political cam- 
paign is something like a public utility in 
that it generates more heat than light. 

AT EASE! 

At a recent PTA meeting, five little first- 
graders marched out onto the stage to wel- 
come the parents and teachers. Each child 
carried a large cardboard letter to spell out 
the word “H-E-L-L-O.” 


All took their correct positions except the 
little boy who carried the letter O. He had 
forgotten where to stand. He paused awhile 
at the rear of the stage, much to the 
amusement of the audience. But he really 
brought down the house when he finally de- 
cided he belonged at the head of the group. 

OFF-KEY 

Harry: “Last time I was in Toledo I 
stayed at the Fiddle Hotel.” 

Larry: “Did you like it?” 

Harry: “Nope. It was a vile inn.” 


HOOD-WINKED 

The three-year-old boy came running 
from the kitchen window to his mother 
with fear in his eye. “Mommy, mommy!” he 
screamed, “there’s a lion in the back yard!” 

His mother calmed little Jimmy, told 
him he was imagining things, and led him 
back to the window. In the yard was a big 
Newfoundland dog whom some mischief 
makers had dressed in a lion’s garb. 

“See, Jimmy, it’s no lion. But you told a 
lie and the Lord doesn’t like boys to lie. 
Now you go right upstairs and tell the Lord 
you told a lie and want to be forgiven.” 

Five minutes later, Jimmy came down- 
stairs again, looking much relieved. 


1306 Halsted Street 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


CHICAGO FEED INGREDIENT CO. 


"THE BARRETTS". 
Manufacturers’ Representatives & Brokers 


All Vegetable Proteins 
Meat Proteins 
Hominy Feed 


Shea's Dicalcium Phosphate 


Milk Products 


Phone SKyline 6-4500 
P.O. Box 168 


gave you first practical” 


MINERAL-STABILIZED 


(98%0-99% STABLE BY STANDARD TESTS.) 


Write for lab reports or samples to make your own tests. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP., 


Vineland, New Jersey 


Pioneer processors of Vitamin A & D products 
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“Did you tell the Lord?” mother asked. 


“Yep,” Jimmy replied. “And He said 
that lion costume fooled Him, too.” 
* 
of a miracle. 
INVERSION 
Schoolboy: “Then right after dinner my 
father spanked me.” 
Friend: “On a full stomach?” 
Schoolboy: “No, he turned me over.” 
* * 
Generally, in business, the girl with the 
lowest dress is looked down on. 
HIGHBROWS 
Two intellectuals were riding the bus. 
Their conversation was overheard as follows: 
“Ya like to read, dontcha?” 
“Whatcha read?” 
“Oh, Li'l Abner, Superman, Terry and 
the Pirates.” 
“You like O. Henry?” 
“Naw. The nuts git in my teeth.” 
CHILLY 
Jerry: “I can’t see what keeps women 
from freezing on these cold days.” 
Norma: “You're not supposed to.” 
* 


There still are many good things you can 
get for a dollar — nickels, dimes, pennies. 
* * 

MODERN METHODS 

When Miss Jones, a young schoolteacher, 
was married, a friend, Miss Smith, substi- 
tuted for her. At a party sometime later 
someone started to introduce the groom to 
Miss Smith. 

“Oh,” the new husband said. “I know 
Miss Smith very well. In fact, she substitut- 
ed for my wife on our honeymoon.” 

INNOCENT 

“Emery,” said his wife, “where did all 
those ‘empty bottles in the cellar come 
from?” 

“Beats me, dear. I never bought an empty 
bottle in my entire life.” 


SNOW WHITE 


Oyster Shell 


e Steady Profits 
e Highest Quality 
© Best Service 


WHITE SHELL 


Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. 
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Preventive Approach Is Hess & Clark’s 


The health of the nation’s farm animals 
— and thereby a healthier and better-fed 
America — has been the sole concern of 
Hess & Clark, Inc., since its founding in 
1893. 

Fifteen years ago the firm’s activity was 
centered around the manufacturing of over 
50 scientifically-formulated animal and poul- 
try health products. These packaged items 
bearing the “Dr. Hess” label were — and 
are — sold through over 14,000 retail 
dealers. 

Shortly after the close of World War II, 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. made available to 
the medical profession a drug known as 
nitrofurazone — a drug synthesized from 
farm byproducts and the first of the nitro- 
furan class to prove successful in human 
medicine. Dr. Paul D. Harwood, vice presi- 
dent and director of research at Hess & 
Clark, was the first to envision application 
of nitrofurazone in animal and poultry 
medication. After hundreds of field and lab- 
oratory tests — and several years of careful 
work — Hess €& Clark marketed the drug 
in 1949 as an effective coccidiostat. 


This marked the entry of the firm into 
the young medicated feeds business, which 
has developed out of the knowledge that 
feeds can simultaneously provide better ani- 
mal nutrition and prevent diseases that have 
plagued farmers for decades. 


Research by Dr. Harwood and his staff 
led to the discovery that a second nitro- 
furan — furazolidone — was remarkably 
effective against the salmonella diseases. 
Subsequent research with this drug, which 
Hess €& Clark markets as a premix known 
as nf-180, has uncovered so many areas in 
which it is effective that it lives up to the 
statement that it prevents and controls more 
poultry diseases than any other single drug. 


Hess & Clark's research program is dedi- 
cated to finding effective ways to reduce 
expensive losses to diseases and parasites 
and enable farmers to raise animals more 
efficiently. Primary emphasis is placed on 
1) widespread conditions, such as infec- 
tions of the gastro-intestinal tract by injuri- 
ous bacteria; 2) bovine mastitis; 3) increas- 
ing growth rate and improving feed effi- 
ciency. These efforts are divided into sev- 
eral animal categories: poultry, swine, ru- 
minants, and small animals and pets. 

The preventive approach to animal dis- 
ease has long been the theme of Hess & 
Clark research. In line with the added em- 
phasis on research, the staff at the compa- 
ny’s 460-acre research farm has more than 
doubled in the past 2 years and facilities 
for research are undergoing considerable 
expansion. 

Research at Hess & Clark is not limited 
to the nitrofurans, although this is the 
area of its greatest successes and, currently, 
its greatest research effort. Other promising 
drugs of different chemical constitution are 
under study, and it is expected that some 
will be making important contributions to 
the health of livestock and poultry in the 
near future. Some may even be applied to 
the treatment of human ills. 


According to Dr. Harwood, Hess & Clark 
firmly believes that feed medications for 
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the prevention and treatment of specific 
and non-specific diseases should contribute 
to overall feed performance as well. “We 
believe farmers have a right to expect such 
results and are doing all in our power to 
see that they get them,” he emphasized. 

President Richard D. Waters sums up 
the company’s long-range objectives as fol- 
lows: 

“Hess & Clark is dedicated to making 
a steadily increasing contribution to the 
progress of animal health, growth and nutri- 


tion through an intensive scientific research 
and acquisition program, coupled with ag- 
gresive merchandising and selling. Such a 
program results in a steady flow of superior 
products and is designed to promote the 
utmost use of those products by all poten- 
tial customers. By integrating imaginative 
technical service with the research and 
sales efforts, Hess & Clark attempts to 
bring authoritative and useful advice to its 
customers.” — Dr. Aaron L. Andrews, Hess 
& Clark, Inc. 


The University of Kentucky has installed a 
new Blue Streak mixer at Lexington. 


Towards Better Health for All 


The control of animal diseases has long been recognized as 
an important factor in furthering the health of people. 

Meat and poultry products are important to good nutrition. 
Good health in livestock and poultry thus helps in providing an 
adequate supply of nutritional food. 

Further, livestock and poultry may be bearers of diseases 
which can also afflict human beings. The prevention and control 
of animal diseases, therefore, can have important benefits to 


human health. 


There has been much scientific progress in recent years in 
better animal nutrition and in the development of new veterinary 
drugs and techniques. This is a portent of still better things 


Secretary of Health, Education & Welfare 


to come. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
WHEAT GERM 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


805 Dun Building TWX 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TW 
CALF MANNA 
WHEAT GERM OIL 


BU 71 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
FEED COMPOUND 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 
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Hospital’s Murals Done 
By Ultra-Life Art Chief 


The history of medicine from the time of 
the pilgrims to the present is beifig depicted 
by Ed. L. Karasek, talented art director for 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. Louis, 
Il. 

Mr. Karasek has been commissioned to do 
five murals for Centreville Township Gen- 
eral Hospital, to open this spring. The larg- 
est of the murals portraying medical history 
will be eight feet long. 

The young critic shown here is Ed Kara- 
sek’s son, who is studying one of the five 
broad medical periods to be portrayed. This 
mural is seven feet long. 


Mr. Karasek and Les Beardsmore, adver- 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


O1AMONO 
LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 


Suoolias: Vitamin Bi2 activity, live yeast 


tive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 


other potent unidentified factors. Improves 
appetite, rumen aid) 
production. 


alth, growth, nereases f 

utiilzation — flowers feed cost. 

Live yeast values improve feeding results 
in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


tising manager, share an office in Ultra- 
Life’s modern office building. Close team- 
work is a “must” for the art and ad chiefs, 
who turn out many brochures, leaflets, and 
other materials in connection with Ultra- 
Life’s program for feed manufacturers. — 


Feeds, Screenings 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Grain Exchange BRoadway 1-2600 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


__Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 
COLBY MILLING, INC. 
COLBY, WISCONSIN 
Colby 8846 


Purina Scholarships Aid 


Incoming Ag Seniors 


Fifty-one scholarships of $500 each are 
being offered by Ralston Purina Co. to in- 
coming seniors in 48 land-grant colleges in 
the United States and possessions and at 
three Canadian agricultural colleges. 

This is the fourth year Purina has offered 
the scholarships to agriculture students. 
The firm also sponsors a program of gradu- 
ate fellowships to aid advanced ag students. 


Arizona’s Prominence as 
Dairy State Increasing 


Arizona is gaining increasing prominence 
as a dairy state. Last year, average produc- 
tion per cow was 10,209 pounds of milk 
and 387 pounds butterfat. 

In 1944, milk production averaged 8,400 
pounds and butterfat 314.9 pounds. These 
figures were reported recently by Ralph 
Van Sant, extension dairy specialist for the 
University of Arizona. 


CONSULTANTS 
TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 221 No. LaSalle St. 


Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 
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WESTERN 
LIVE YEAST CULTURES 


Three Economical Types to Choose From 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-20 
45% Protein and the same Vitamin and 
Amino Acid content as Brewers Yeasts. 
Plus living cells and Enzymes which aid 
in assimilation of B Complex Vitamins. 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2-2-5 
A straight rich live yeast culture. 

LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2X 
For Cattle. Contains Rumen Bacteria. An 
effective product for Cattle feeds. 


NOTE: All Western Live Yeast products contain Vitamin B12 activity. 
For Attractive Cost-Saving Values, Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Ollmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Works With Vet 


An added magnet for the trade 
served by Saginaw (Tex.) Feed Mill 
is the convenience of veterinary serv- 
ice and access to animal health prod- 
ucts. Dr. Wilson O. Boaz maintains 
his office near the salesroom. 

T. J. Elkins, owner of the mill, re- 
ported that his concern sells a large 
volume of health products and the 
advantage of having a veterinarian in 
readiness builds confidence in custom- 


ers, thereby increasing sales. 


REVIEW LABELS 

All labels which have been approved for 
use on poultry and. other meats and meat 
food products will be reviewed by the 
Canadian agriculture department, the gov- 
ernment has announced. Labels approved 
before Jan. 1 will be honored through next 
Dec. 1, then cancelled. 


In New Medicaments 


By GEORGE LARRICK, Commissioner, Food & Drug Administration 


The Food & Drug administration has a vital interest and a serious responsi- 
bility in matters affecting animal health. Under the federal food, drug & 
cosmetic act we have a responsibility to see that products sold for the preven- 
tion or treatment of animal diseases are safe for the animals, and that their 
labeling is truthful and informative. 

An even more important obligation, perhaps not so generally known, is to 
make sure that drugs or feed ingredients add nothing that is harmful to the 
resulting human food products. 

Revolutionary changes have occurred in recent years in the treatment and 
prevention of diseases in animals, comparable to the progress made in human 
medicine. New and highly-potent drugs are now available to deal effectively 
with many of the important diseases of poultry and livestock. Properly used, 
these products are of tremendous importance to the farmer, and hence in- 
directly to the public as a whole, by enabling the more economical production 
of an abundant food supply. 

Practically all of the drugs now used in the control of animal diseases have 
gone through the safety clearance procedures of the “new-drug” or the anti- 
biotic certification provisions of the federal law. Before a new drug for animal 
use is cleared for distribution under either of these provisions, convincing 
scientific evidence must be presented to the Food & Drug administration, 
demonstrating not only that the product is safe for animal use but that any 
human foods derived from the treated animals will be safe. This evidence is 
reviewed by veterinarians, pharmacologists, nutritionists, and other scientists 
to determine the safety of the product under its proposed conditions of use. 
The manufacturer must have control facilities to assure a product of uniform 
composition and to guard against error in formulation. The now-common use 


GEORGE LARRICK 


Supply 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
TRACE MINERALS 


Needed Muaneral 


. ina form 
so soluble 
“it melts on 
your tongue” 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


PROVIDE 
TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION 
FOR ’ 


GREATER ECONOMY 


WHATEVER YOU'RE 
LOOKING FOR INA 
BUCKET ELEVATOR -- 


Universal 


You 
MORE! 


QUALITY 

@ DEPENDABILITY 
PRODUCTIVITY 
ECONOMY 


UNIVERSAL ELEVATORS are available for 
capacities of 50 to 3,000 Bushels per hour, 
and can be obtained for any exact height. 
Building Top Quality Bucket Elevators 
For Over 50 Years. 


Shi FOR FREE LITERATURE AND PRICES 


Se UNIVERSAL HOIST CO. 


BOX 103, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


of feeds as vehicles for potent drugs calls for similarly rigid standards in the 
mixing procedures for the drug-bearing feeds. 

Manufacturers of veterinary drugs and medicated feeds are confronted by 
increasing responsibilities resulting from the rapid scientific and technological 
developments in these fields. 

Public health considerations must always be kept in mind. We are confi- 
dent that these new responsbilities will be met by the drug and feed industries. 
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Wisconsin Seed Association 
Launches Its 31st Year 


An appraisal of current seed problems 
featured the 30th annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Seed Dealers association, held 
Feb. 10 at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 
Speakers from the University of Wisconsin 
occupied an important part of the program. 

After the address of President William 
H. Jacques, Prescott, and the report of Sec- 
retary J. W. Jung, Randolph, Dr. N. P. 
Neal of the university explained methods of 
corn culture and types of hybrids now avail- 
able. 

Dwight Forsyth of the Wisconsin seed 
inspection laboratory told of changes in the 
state seed law which put new limits on weed 
seeds. He explained weed seed tolerance has 
been reduced from five to one per cent but 
indicated that this was not a drastic step 
since last year commercial seeds ran well 
below one per cent in weed seed content. 

Dr. Henry L. Ahlgren outlined the cur- 
rent farm picture and told how farmers now 
represent only 11 per cent of the popula- 
tion yet 40 per cent of the people depend 
on agriculture for income. He forecast that 
we are entering our greatest period of eco- 
nomic growth with change as the watch 
word. 

According to Dr. Ahlgren some of the 
problems of agriculture stem from over- 
production, increased resources, lack of for- 
eign markets, too much government, high 
support price, and failure to recognize the 
change in consumer demand. 

At the noon luncheon, Congressman 
Melvin R. Laird of Wisconsin explained a 
new plan for dairy supports which he has in- 
troduced in congress. He said that the main 
part of the plan involves self-help features. 

Speakers at the afternoon session includ- 
ed Prof. E. A. Brickbauer of the University 
of Wisconsin and William Heckendorn, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Seed 
Trade association. 

Mr. Jacques was re-elected president and 
W. G. Johnson, Waupaca, vice president. 
Mr. Jung, however, stepped down after 30 
years as secretary and his son, Wilfred, was 
elected in his place. One new director was 
named. He was Adolph Nelson, Eau Claire, 
in place of Herbert Krueger, Forest Junc- 
tion. — E.H.LR. 


Bonewitz Broker in lowa 
For Peebles’ Products 


Appointment of Bonewitz Laboratories, 
Inc., Burlington, Iowa, as broker for its 
Peebles’ dried whey products in Iowa has 
been announced by Western Condensing 
Co., Appleton, Wis. 

James Wall, sales manager for dried 
whey, said the appointment was made to 
broaden the availability of the products to 
feed manufacturers and distributors in the 
Hawkeye state. 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA | 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


ONE 14-40 grinder with or without motors; 
one 17-40 grinder with or without motors, fac- 
tory rebuilt guaranteed equivalent to new. These 
are replacement machines for larger units. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80600H 
sewing machine heads, Whizzer conveyors, bag- 


g scales and bins. Write Winborns, Williams- 


urg, Iowa. 


MARK II Field Queen self-propelled chopper 
and Load Queen; six-ton trailer, 
power equipped. This equipment used less than 
one season. Original cost $14,350, will sell for 
$9,500, F.O.B. Idaho. A. J. Hall, P.O. Box 
1134, Billings, Mont. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


_ FEED manufacturing and corn meal process- 
ing plant in South Central Indiana, oa me 
with California pellet machine for complete feed 
manufacture. This ogee processes 600 bushels of 
corn per hour and has warehouse storage for 500 
tons of sacked feed, 12 trucks deliver to over 
500 accounts in 26 counties in Southern Indiana. 
Gross of over two million per year. Death of one 
of the partners reason for selling. Owners may 
finance part. Shown by enemas only. Con- 
tact Lowell Nail, Milroy, Indiana, Phone 92469. 


EQUIPMENT 


WE HAVE for sale, a 600-ampere entrance 
switch and box, also meter box — standard 
equipment. Used 24-inch Sprout-Waldron attri- 
tion mill with 20 horsepower motor and com- 
pensator. W. J. Spry & Sons, Granton, Wis. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, Guabaiden Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


_ FOR SALE — Used and factory rebuilt Stein- 
lites. Reasonable. Phone Wheaton 8-7474 or 
_— Douglas L. Mains Co., Box 509, Wheaton, 


New Sales Record Is Set 
By Commercial Solvents 


Sales of nearly 66 million dollars last year 
were an all-time high for Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., New York City. Sales in 1956 
were rounded off at 63 million. 

Consolidated net earnings in 1957 reached 
$1,449,638, equal to 53 cents per common 
share on 2,741,422 shares. This compares 
with CSC's 1956 net of $2,974,960, equal 
to $1.09 per share. 

Secretary A. R. Bergen said earnings 
were down because of competitive market 
conditions and the expense of starting up 
four major new production units during 
the year. Commercial Solvents has declared 
a 12'\4-cent a share dividend to be paid on 
March 31. 


BURROWS offers you the best buy in grain, 
feed and seed testing and handling equipment 
and supplies. All types of moisture testers — 
new and used. Conveyors, bagging scales, eleva- 
tors, etc. Over 1,000 items. Send for free 200- 
page catalog. Burrows Equipment Co., 1316-J 

herman av., Evanston, IIl. 


SITUATION WANTED 


TRADER, buyer, merchandiser available. 25 
years experience in grain and feed trade. Prefer 
Chicago to East. Interested in salary or joint 
account basis. Write Box 49, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FEED SALES MANAGEMENT 


Top management opening for mature, 
experienced man by major eastern 
feed manufacturer. Position requires 
creative concepts, planning, adminis- 
trative and management skills, accept- 
ance of responsibility. Adequate staff 
and field organization. Excellent 
growth opportunity. Salary plus di- 
rect incentive. Residence in city of 
ideal size and environment. Submit 
details of experience and accomplish- 
ments in first reply. Write Box 358, 
c/o The Feed Bag. 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bidg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS 0 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 
Fortified Cod Liver Oils 

DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. COD LIVER OIL USP 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS also 

PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 
45-FM Clinton Ave.. Brootlyn 5. N. Y. 


CARUS 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
High testing, easily and thoroughly 
mixable in feeds and concentrates. 

For prices and data write — 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. FB-58 LaSalle, Illinois 
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BRAN & POLLARDS * ANIMAL PROTEINS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Tpodward. 
BRINGS YOU IN TOUCH WITH 
WORLDWIDE RESOURCES 
FOR FEED INGREDIENTS 
HT | FISH MEAL * ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


BEET PULP * BONEMEAL * VEGETABLE PROTEINS 


L 
PRACTICE 


oR ON LITTER 


microbiolog! 
RESEARCH 
CONSULTATION 


write for Price Schedule 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 
PHONE LOcust 4-5600 
HAVANA... BARCELONA... MANILA... TOKYO... SEOUL... WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TELETYPE PH109 


SUDDEN SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. A. 


BEET PULP 
MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 
BREWERS GRAINS 


WHEY POWDER 
BREWERS YEAST 
CULL NAVY BEANS 
CRIMPING BARLEY 


HOMINY FEED 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRINDING BARLEY 
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RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


KEES 


PROCESSORS OF DRIED 
FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


A “Must”’ in Every Swine 
| or Poultry Ration 


WRITE OR PHONE 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 


327 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Harrison 7-1528 
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your business depends 
on your customers’ profits 


Yes, your customers can expect to raise three pigs to feeder weight on only one 50-lb. bag 
of feed .. . if you sell them Murphy’s Pig Starter. That means they’ll turn out an 8-week- 
old pig for a feed cost of about $1.25. Then, by self-feeding Murphy’s Cut-Cost Hog Con- 
centrate with corn, feeders can take pigs from weaning to market for a purchased feed 
cost of only about $3.50 per hog. 

Can the feed you’re selling now top that record? If it can’t, you’re missing an oppor- 
tunity. Murphy’s full line of cost-cutting concentrates and starter feeds can mean a bigger 
profit margin for your customers, and your business depends on your customers’ profit. 

Write for information on how you can serve your customers better the Murphy way. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Burlington, Wisconsin oi 


MURPHY PRODUCTS 


You and your customers 


MAKE MORE MONEY WITH MURPHY’S 
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WHEAT BRA MIDDLINGS| | RED DOG 


AND GROUND WHEAT 


we 
wecerccrecce 0 KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


660 GRAIN EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


As near as your telephone “gi FE 3-1584 
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